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AGRICULTURE ASA PROFESSION. 

The lot of every man in the entire human 
family has been cast for him by the wisdom of 
Divine Providence, and although it may some- 
times seem that to some particular member the 
lines have fallen in pleasant places, yet the 
destiny of life and its attendant circumstances 
may be summed up in the words of Job—Man 
is born to trouble.” No occupation or: profes- 
sion can exempt him from the disquietudes 
and penalties attaching to his birthright. 

We are sensible of happiness only when we 
contrast our present feelings with those of a 
past period, which excited in us emotions far 
less agreeable. It is natural for us all—in ig- 
norance of the vexations and cares which may 
visit our neighbors—to bewail our own hard 
lot, and think it the most arduous of all pro- 
fessions. We should often be speedily eured 
of this fallacy could we exchange places with 
some of those whose positions and employments 








excite envy. If it be true that “nothing ie 
worth having which costs no trouble,” them life 
becomes the more desirable, and will be enjoy 
ed the more, for having within an elemen 
which can always furnish it with a spice of va: 
riety, and frequent strong contrasts, te relieve 
of monotony. 

But while all persons of every clase-must ex 
pect to bear their share of the “ills of life,”  ~ 
there is to be had among the different avoca- 
tions of men, at least ‘‘a choice of evils.””’ While 
each profession exacts the onerous performance 
of different labors, there is, too, a difference in 
the rewards which they bestow upon their faith- 
ful followers. 

The Father of his Country said that agricul- 
ture was the most “noble, healthy, and useful 
employment of man.” Surely ’tis wisdom “not 
to give up happiness for power’”—and that pro- 
fession which is at once the most noble, useful 
and healthy of all others, gives the most flatter- 
ing promise of bestowing happiness by furnish- 
ing the all important source of “a sound mind 
in a sound body.” 

While agriculture is free from many of the 
corroding and heart-sickening cares which fall 
to the lot of the merchant, lawyer and physi- 
cian, and does not demand haraer physical la- 
bor than the mechanic must exert, she does de- 
mand from the man, who would succeed in it, 
as much patience, perseverance, good sense, 
and sound judgment as does any other. 

The farmer should have these qualities as well 
as prudence and industry. He should not only 
be willing to think for himself, but he should 
strive to enable him to think aright by cultiva- 
ting to the best of his power these qualities.— 
His labor being no greater than that of other 
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men, he has pleasures which are bestowed up- 
on him by the nature of his duties, which can- 
not be found in any other pursuit! ‘Under 
his own vine and fig tree,” he enjoys more free- 
dom and relaxation of body and mind than the 
denizen of the city, who, shut out for a large 
portion of his existence from the view of na- 
ture’s sweet face and the balmy air of the fields, 
is dependent upon the public for his support, 
often longing for repose and a “sniff of fresh 
air,” which he cannot obtain within the con- 
fines of the city. 

The same good qualities of character which 
win success in other pursuits, will secure for 
the farmer—if not wealth and luxury—compe- 
tence, if he is content to force his wants within 
the limits of proper expenditure, and not neg- 
lect his business. But apart from all consid- 

erations of money making, the occupations of 
agriculture bring pleasures which cannot be de- 
‘rived from any other source. Ifthe farmer has 
done his work well, he will see the benefits 
arising from it, not only in the improvements 
of houses and lands, but in the ameliorated 
condition of every living thing confided to his 
stewardship; and he may feel with excusable 

pride, that he has not been merely a cumberer 
of the ground, but a liberal and generous son 
to the mother who fosters and supports him. 
But if he has not im any degree helped to sub- 
due and replenish the earth,-so that useful and 
remunerating crops may usurp the place of nox- 
iows weeds; if he feels no pleasure at witness- 
ing a field: clothed' in living green by his own 
‘industry and geod management, other than the 
hope of increased profit for his coffers; if his 
heart is not full within him, when he sees this 
eloquent rendering of nature’s thanks for his 
generous care, and he fails to recognize in such 
picture the blessing of Providence on his own 
industry—then he is the wrong man in the 
wrong place—his post might be better filled by 
another. Naught but vexation, labor and ex- 
posure will await him, while the chief rewards 
of the agriculturist never can be his. Let no 
man enter into the ranks of the agriculturists, 
lured hither by the sole aim of amassing dollars 
and cents. Such an one is only a fit recruit 
for a corps of land skinners, whose occupation 
consists in marring the beauty of nature, and 
the handiworke of nature’s God. A proper dis- 
charge of the duties pertaining to the agricul- 
turist, demand therefore his most unremitting 
attention to the following points: 
1. His obligations to his own farm and house- 


by proper tillage, manuring, and draining, with 
a judicious rotation of crops—a regard for the 
physical and moral wants of his family, includ- 
ing his employees, and the extension of liberal 
and humane treatment to his domestic animals. 

2. His duty to his neighbor—not only by 
living. as far as it be possible for him, in amity 
and social fellowship with them all; but in 
setting them an example worthy of imitation, 
both as regards the excellence of his tillage and 
general good management of all committed to 
him, and in stimulating and helping them on- 
ward to the best of his ability in all improve- 
ments of their social, mental and moral condi- 
tion. 

The man who lives with a sense of these ob- 
ligations before his eyes and in the habitual 
discharge of them—not only deserves, but wins 
the respect and warm esteem of his fellows.— 
He will enjoy the tranquil happiness and re- 
wards of a peaceful conscience, which ever at- 


tends the consciousness of duty done.—| Er. 
anctpeanaliaaares 


DITCHING, 

The world is given to ditching; and it is 
made rich by it. Look at our canals; look at 
the military spade; and there are other ways 








through the earth. 

But the ditch that drains off the water of the 
fields: this swallows all others. Sour is the 
earth where water stands. A ditch sweetens it; 
it warms it; and adifferent life is there. Its 
wealth, which has so bong Jain dormant, is now 
broug!itinto use. This use can be hastened by 
lime. Apply finely spread on the plowed eur- 
face in the fall, harrow in, and in the spring 
you are ready for anything, either for sowing, 
cultivating, or plowing again. Plowing in early 
spring, however, is notalways best. When the 
soil is dry and the sward rotted, it will do; 
several plowings in succession all the better, 
for you cannot stir your soil too much when 
dry. Run ditches through all your wet lands; 
through lands where water will stand for some 
time after a rain, in a hole dug, a post-hole for 
instance. If you want, lay the tile, or cover with 
stonv—leave open. Better so much ground 
lost than all ‘your land wet and worthless. 
There is no excuse for an open ditch, as it is 
easily formed. Itcan be done by a plow alone. 
Tkis will materially change the soil. But the 
ditch should be covered. The best soil is on 
the top of the ditch. There, no rain will hurt 
it. There, the moisture will also be held. 





Money is a power; but not equal to intelledt, 





“‘bold—embracing the improvement of his land , 


which produces it and directs it. 
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SORGHO CULTURE. 

Some growers sprout the seed before planting, 
by soaking in tolerably warm water for ten 
hours, then putting it, while moist, into a bag, 
and placing it before a moderately warm stove. 
By this plan it may be sprouted in twenty hours. 
Early planting is generally practiced, the 
ground being marked out in rows four feet apart 
and the seeds planted at a distance of two feet 
apart in the rows. A Southern exposure, 
where possible, is desirable, the rows running 
North and South. The seed is covered to the 
depth of half an inch, The plants are cultivated 
until three feet high, and then let alone. 


HARVESTING. 

The cane is cut immediately before or after 
the first white frost. The leaves are stripped 
trom it, and cured for fodder. The tops are cut 
off at the same time, and gathered for the seed. 
The proper time for cutting is, when frosts do 
not sooner compel, when the seed head is ripe, 
about half-way down from the top. 


VALUE OF THE FODDEK AND SEED FOR STOCK. 


By some growers, the seed and fodder are 
considered equal in value to a crop of corn. 
Others do not estimate it so highly; though 
all agree that stock willthrive and fatten upon 
it. Cattle prefer the fodder to the best hay, 
while the seed is considered fully equal to oats. 
’ We have been looking at the sorgho merely 
as a forage plant, and from the recorded expe- 
rience of our Western friends, incline to the 
opinion that for this purpose alone, it will pay 
to cultivate it; but if, in addition to this, we 
consider its syrup-producing qualities, there can 
no longer be any doubt in the minds of sensible 
men in regard to the expediency of engaging in 
its cultivation, to a partial extent atleast. Our 


GOOD SEED. 

Could our farmers see how much is lost each 
year by bad seed, they would be so staggered as 
never to use any more. Could each farmer see 
bis loss, he would be surprised. How many 
crops of corn; whole crops; has each one lost, 
in consequence of bad seed corn? How much 
would the trouble have been to procure sound 
seed? Would it have been five dollars? No. And 
how many dollars have been lost in conse- 
quence? We are provoked at it; and yet the 
thing will happen again with us. So much for 
sheer carelessness. Thijs is only corn. Con- 
sider other grains, and grasses. Corsider what 
a curse is entailed by sowing foul stuff, which 
is in your seed. You might have had clean 
seed with a little trouble, and by paying a little 
more. Even with garden seeds, see what per- 
plexity we have; and that almost every year. 

Does the reader see how wise it is to secure 


good seed—seed that he knows is good as well 
clean? 


—e 


WINDS. 

The great agent in causing currents of air, or 
winds, on the surface of the globe, is the heat. 
of the sun. The air is not heated directly by 
the sun, or, at least, ina very slight degree— 
for no transparent body will become hot by rays 
simply passtng through it. The glass in a win- 
dow remains quite cool though transmitting 
the fiercest rays of the sun; but, if blackened 
on the inside, so that the rays cannot page 
through, it becomes heated principally by radi- 
ation from the ground, and, as in all fluids, 
whether gaseous or liquid, the heated mass be- 
coming lighter by the expansion consequent on 
heating, immediately ascends. This method 
of acquiring heat throughout, is called conver 
tion, since in it the heated particles are conv/- 








dairy farmers would doubtless find it greatly to 
their advantage to sow a crop broadcast at such ; 
a period of the season as would render it fit for 
cutting and green feeding during the dry months ‘ 
of July and August. Its saccharine qualities 
as well as its succulency, could scarcely fail to 
add largely to the quantity and quality of the 
yield of milk. On dairy farms convenient to 
the city, it would have special claims, as the 
fodder being in feeding value equal to hay, it 
would take the place of that always saleable 
article, and enable the dairyinan to dispose ofa 
large portion of his hay crop, which, under the 
present system, he is compelled to feed to his 
stock. When hay commands thirty dollars per 
ton, this, on a large farm, would be no small 
eum.—[ Culturist. 








ed from below upwards, and belongs to all 
fluid bodies; for they, being bad conductsts of 
heat, would require a great time to become 
heated throughout, as solid bodies de by con- 
duction, in which the particles of matter do not 
change their relative position. ~ 

Suppose, now, that the sun shines on a large 
tract of land—for inetance, the Desert of Sahara 
—a vast volume of air being thus heated, be- 
gins immediately to ascend ; avacuum is con- 
sequently left ; the air from all sides immedia- 
tely rushes in to fill this vacium, thus .produ- 
cing wind. This .is .beautifally exemplified in 
the case of islands in the midst of thé sea, as, 
for instance, the West India islands, where we 
find the wind every day blowing from all sides 
towards the islands, thus constituting what ie 
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known as the sea breeze of the day. The 
cause of the wind in such cases being directed 
towards the islands, is, that the heating and 
consequent ascent of the air takes place much 
more over land than over water. 

But if the surface of land receiving a certain 
amount of heat, is raised in temperature through 
five times as many degrees as a surface of wa- 
ter of the same extent would be, it follows as 
a@ matter of course, that, in losing a certain 
amount of heat, it falls in temperature through 
five times as many degrees as water does; there 
is, therefore, after sunset, a much greater con- 
densation of the air over the land than there is 
over the water; and the former, increasing in 
density very much in consequence, presses out- 
ward toward the sea with considerable force ; 
the column of dense air over the land being 
lowered by thus flowing out over the sea, has 
its height repaired in the upper region by air 
flowing in from the upper atmosphere over the 
sea to fill the vacuum ; this is condensed, sinks 
down and flows out to sea in its turn; and thus 
we have the wind blowing continuously in a 
direction exactly the reverse of its direction 
during the day, and forming the evening land 
breeze, so well known in the West India and 


other tropical islands.—[ Chamber’s Journal. 
————————_~+22—___—_ 


What Can Be Done On One Acre. 

The editor of an eastern journal published 
some years ago his management of one acre, 
with the following results: 

One-third of an acre of corn usually produced 
thirty bushels of sound corn for grinding, be- 
sides some refuse. This quantity was sufficient 
for family use, and for fattening one large or 
two small hogs. From the same ground he 
obtained two or three hundred pumpkins, and 
his family supply of beans. From the same 
bed of six rods square, he usually obtained six- 
ty bushels of onions; these he sold at one dol- 
lar per bushel, and the amount purchased his 
flour. Thus, from one-third of an acre and an 
onion bed, he obtained his breadstuffs. The 
rest of the ground was appropriated to all sorts 
of vegetables for summer and wiater use—pota- 
toes, beets, parsnips, cabbage, green corn, peas, 
beans, cucumbers, melons, squashes, &c., with 
fifty or sixty bushels of beets and carrots for the 
. winter food of a cow. Then he had a flower 
garden, also raspberries, currants and goose- 
berries in great variety, and a few choice apple, 
pear, plum, cherry, peach and quince trees. 


~~ 
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oe a came originally from Siberia and 
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WHITEWASHING. 

The time for cleaning and fixing up has come, 
and one of the most important items is, white- 
washing. We often wonder that people do not 
do more at this. How much neater and more 
cheerful a whole place looks, if a few hours are 
spent in whitening the fences, the out-houses, 
the cellars, etc. It changes the whole appear- 
ance of the homestead. One day’s work thus 
expended will often make a place twice as at- 
tractive and add hundreds of dollars to its sale- 
able valuation. Whitewashing a celiar with 
lime, not only makes it lighter and neater, but 
more healthful also. 

For cellars—a simple mixture of fresh slacked 
lime is best. 

For house rooms—the common Paris White 
to be bought cheaply, is very good. We take 
for each, 2 lbs. of whiting, an ounce of the best 
white or transparent glue: cover the gluewith cold 
water over-night, and in the morning simmer 
it carefully without scorching, until dissolved. 
The Paris White is then put in hot water, and 
the dissolved glue stirred in, with hot water 
enough to fit for applying to the walls and 
ceilings. This makes a very fine white, so 
firm that it will not rub off at all. 

When common fresh slacked lime is used, 
some recommend adding to each 23 gallons—a 
pailful—2 tablespoonfuls of salt and 4 pint of 
boiled linseed oil, stirred in well while the mix- 
ture is hot. This is recommended for out-door 
and indoor work. . 

For an out-door whitewash, we have used the 
following with much satisfaction: Take a tub, 
put in a peck of lime, and water plenty toslack 
it. When hot with slacking, stir in thorough- 
ly about 4 a pound of tallow or other grease, 
and mix it wellin. Then add hot water enough 
for use. The compound will withstand rain 
tor years.—[ Agriculturist. 
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Hanorne Tosacco.—The proper way to hang 
tobacco, is to procure some sticks four feet three 
inches in length and one inch square. Geta 
knife for the purpose, and split the plants to 
within five inches of the ground, and then cut 
off close to the ground. After they become 
wilted, haul them to your scaffolds, which 
should be in the field, made of poles, placed 
five feet from the ground and four feet apart; 
drive two small boards in the ground four feet 
apart, and on these place your tobacco sticks, 
and then hang your plants on these, and then 
the sticks on the scaffold, and let it hang for 
two weeks, then haultoyourbarn. Have poles 
in your barn the same as the scaffold, and hang 
the same. Tobacco sticks should be made of 
hickory trees, about eighteen inches thick. 
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HURRY IN FARMING. 

We hurry in plowing, and plow too wet; and 
is not this the case in harrowing, too? This is 
a universal evil. IHow often we hoe, i.e. many 
people deo, when the hoe has to be constantly 
cleaned. When dew is the cause of this, it is, 
on the other hand, a good sign, as it shows the 
man is up early. But when the soil wets your 
hoe, you are sinning against it. If there is an 
excuse here, it is in favor of hoeing potatoes ; 
it gets the hill moist. In no ease should dry 
ground be drawn up against a hill, as a soaking 
rain will not soak it. 

But it is good to make fence in a wet time, 
when you have stakes to drive. Always re- 
member that. 

It is bad policy to hurry in your hay; cut it 
in the morning, and draw it in the same day, 
even if pretty ripe. You hurry it in, ond it will 
take its time to sweat and steam in the mow; 
an operation which should be performed in the 
cock. Many people have not yet learned this; 
and they have always poor bay; musty, to a 
greater or less degree, even if it retains its green 
tint. The must is still there, and that is hurt- 
ful, especially to some kinds of stock. 

We should hurry, however, to get our seed 
in as soon as possible; our crops harvested as 
soon as can be; but each in its time, without 


Jorcing it. Hurry is not always in hard labor, 


but in doing a thing in its proper time. F. 
ae NS Ee 
Pastures Injured by Stock After Rain. 

Some pastures don’t do well; not as well as 
last year, and yet the season is about the same. 
Inquire into the matter, and you will find that 
the stock was turned in quite early, befi re the 
; round was sufficiently dry. This is one thing. 
Another is, the same, only the wet soil is the 
result of rain. Did farmers ever think about 
this? that it is injurious to keep their cattle and 
horses (with sheep, it is somewhat different) on 
wet ground? It is very injurioig, and one of 
the secret, prolific causes of poor pastures, 

Keep your cattle off wet ground whatever it 
may be, as much so as you would your plow 
and herrow in seed time. The rain thoroughly 
soaks your ground at times; cattle are turned 
in; these tread it down, pack the soil, which 
the sun will make a brick-bat of, the shape of 
the hoof. How many such hoof-like brick-bats 
will be made in a day, or half a day, by a herd 
of cattle? The soil is injured to that extent, 
not only for the season, but for years. And 
how often is thie thing repeated during the 
summer! Some soils are more susceptible than 





others. Clay soil, in all cases, will be serious- 
ly injured. Keep your cows out of your pas- 
ture half a day, or a day, or as long as the evil 
lasts. Keep in the yard, or in the stall, and 
feed, rather than injure—by habit. That is 
what is doing it. We are used to hurting the 
ground, but never realize it, 





om 


OILING MACHINERY. 

Many agricultural implements may be work- 
ed with a much less amount of force by lubri- 
cating the journals and other parts where two 
metals work against each other, with a proper 
kind of oil. 

The object of lubrication is to overcome 
friction by filling the space between any two 
surfaces, supposed to be in contact, with oil or 
other material, so as to prevent the metals from 
abrading each other. 

When common oil .is used, this object is at- 
tained but in degree, and in agricultural imple- 
ments which are occasionally out of use the 
effect of time is to render the oil gummy and 
adhesive. 

All this may be avoided by using cold press- 
ed sperm oil, such as does not stiffen in cold 
weather, and is free from albumen and other 
im purities. 

In warm weather lard oil may be used with 
good effect. 


Oe 





GREEN CROPS AS MANURE. 

We hear every day more and more of plow- 
ing in green crops. This is wéll—it is excellent, 
It not only, pulverizes the soil by fermentation 
and tillage, but—and here is the nice point— 
the crop draws nutriment in two ways—from 
the sub-soil and from theatmosphere, and brings 
it within reach of the grains, among the tillable 
soil, besides enriching the sub-soil with its long 
roots (ofclover). Thus, the soil that has lain 
dormant in the depths, is drawn upon for sup- 
ply, and at the same time prepared (by the till- 
age of the roots and the nourishment they 
afford) for corn and other long-rooted grains. 
But the atmosphere gs made to impart most— 
and this is all clear gain. 

So beneficial is the green crop, that even a 
well manured soil is treated to it in some parts 
of the world—in Italy, for instance. The green 
crop contains what the soil held in solution, 
ready for use—and this, by plowing in, gives it 
back to the soil again, where it is held in so- 
lution as before, ready, with increased amount, 
for the next crop. 

But many farmers are afraid of the labor of 
plowing in—and the “waste of land,” as they 
term it. Let such men alone—they are lazy— 
and, in the best case, will do little for the im- 
provement of the world. But, to those who 
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are willing to do their share, and to avail them- 
selves of all the benefits within their reach, we 
will say—a green crop may be plowed in, and 
followed (the same season) by winter grain, or 
by turnips, or buckwheat, or other grains. 
Particularly is the green crop the thing for 
uplands, which cannot well be reached by ma- 
nure in any other way. Peas, buckwheat, elo- 
ver, are all excellent crops to plow in. For 
corn, clover would perhaps be preferable—cer- 
Where there is a will to do, 
And the plowing in of 


tainly excellent. 
the thing will be done. 
green crops, especially on uplands, is one of the 
necessities of the time, as well as one of its 
greatest benefits. 
Leda RTs ee meet PSL EF 

Small Better than Large Farms. 

A couplet—no, a triplet-—has much good 
sense in it, and is quoted by the New York Ob- 
server : 


A little wife well willed, 
A little house well filled, 
A little firm well tilled. 

The Observer says, the great mistake which 
our farmers make, Kast and West both, is in 
undertaking to cultivate too much land. It 
seems that the more the land a man has, the 
more he wants. When farmer Dobson was 
charged with this covetousness, he denied it, 
and said he wanted only the land that joined on 
his farm. But when he got that, he found that 
more joined on, and more - yet, and he was 
likely never to be satisfied tit! he reached the 
sea-shore. His farm would then be the whole 
continent. From time to time we publish the 
results of farming on a “moderate scale, and 
they are always satisfactory to show that it 
pays much better to spend money and labor on 
a small farm, and get the most out of a little, 
than to work a wider area, and leave it . half 
done. The principle is the same in almost any 
kind of business, Anything worth doing, is 
worth doing well. And the great profit in hon- 
est industry is to be found in making the best 
possible use of what we undertake. If a man 
works at a trade, it will be found, in the long 
run, that it will pay better to make a good arti- 
cle than to turn out a greater amount of inferior 
work. We asked a harness maker, last week, 
if he used a sewing machine in his work. “No,” 
said he; ‘“justas soon asit was known that | 
put that kind of work into my harness, my bu- 
siness would begin to run down.” He would 
do the best kind of work and less of it, and in 
the end would get better pay. Some men, with 
a jJarge capital can manage a great farm and 
make it profitable, and this stimulates men of 
less means to spread themeelves over more sur- 





face than they can cover to advantage. They 
find to their sorrow, that it is not the amount 
of land they work, but the amount of work on 
the land that pays. And this isjust one of the; 
last lessons that a farmer will learn. And so 
it comes to pass that many a man drags 
through life till he wears himself out, and his | 


wife, and dies worth little or nothing more 
than he was when he begun, and all his trouble 
springs from the fact that he has been trying 
to do too much, to manage too much land, 
and he found, by expertetice, that a “little land 
well tilled’? would have brought more money 
and more comfort. 


+e - 


Oyster Shell Lime. 
Every oyster shell is worth several kernels of 
grain, and if properly managed it can be made 
to yield its value. There is scarcely a village 
within two hundred miles ¢f the seaboard with- 
out its regular supply of these bivalves, and 
in the course of a year there is a large accumu- 
lation of shells. These may, in most instances, 
be had forthe asking; the keeper of the saloon 
is glad to be rid of them. Farmers living near 
villages should seeure the privilege of carting 
them away during the winter, to be reduced to 
lime for home use. A kiln is not necessary to 
burn them. Makea pile of any rough fuel, as 
stumps, old roots, brush, peat, turf, ete., eight 
or ten feet square and three feet high. On this 
spread, say about fifty barrels of shells, and cov- 
er with a layer of combustibles a foot thick. 
Bank up the sides, and cover the top with sods. 
Fire the heap on the windward side, and when 
the whole is burned, there will be left a large 
amount of valuable material to be used for top- 
dressing, or, better, to mix with the muck beap. 
In some places, the oyster shells are crushed or 
ground, like bones, in a mill. Some farmers 
claim that the ground shells last longer, and 
act better than the burned shell lime. For 
peaty or cold, damp soils, we should prefer the 
caustic alkali produced by burning, which is 
similar to common lime from limestone. 


Sst hae eS 

Farmine Hasits.—Grain should be cut when 
the berry is out of the milk, and in the dough: 
never when ripe. The straw should be some- 
what green—then, properly cured, somewhat 
as hay is cured; put up, and permitted to 
sweat, and then gathered in its yellow, fragrant 
condition. This is hay; next to Timothy; and 
the berry is all the brighter and heavier. This 
is getting to be pretty generally known, and 
more and more practiced. It isa delight to 
harvest grain in this manner. It also secures 
the harvest from a week to two weeks earlier. 
Now this thing we neglect too much; some do 
not believe in it. But the most are negligent. 
So it is in putting in seed. We delay the mat- 
ter too long in the first plaee; and in the second 
and most important place, we put itin too wet: 
we have either plowed it too wet, or we some- 
times have harrowed it too wet. Harvest and 
seed-time should engage the farmer’s attention, 
if anything. 





Hemp isa native of Persia and the E. Indies. 
The potato is a well-known native of Peru 
and Mexico. 
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Sorcno.—It is with Sorgho as with other 
plants in general: it needs clean cultiva- 
tion. The suckers and weak stalks should be 
removed. Some object to this; but others re- 
commend it, and among these are our most suc- 
cessful cane growers. It stands in reason. 
Like corn, the cane (another corn) needs clean 
cultivation. Particularly does it require a 
thoroughly pulverized soil to start it, to guage 
the moisture necessary to its germinating, as 
much depends upon its early start. 


Cueap Paints.—The essential part of all good 
paints properly so called, is linseed oil. Oil, if 
well boiled, may be applied alone, and affords 
an excellent protection to hard wood and im- 
plements and upon floors. Sundry substances 
ground very fine are used to mix with the oil, 
and in proportion as they thicken the oil and 
form an opaque coating, they are said to pos- 
sess body. A pretty good cheap paint for out- 
side work is made by mixing plaster of Paris 
with white lead or zinc white, and grinding 
them together in a paint mill with oil. Plaster 
alone may be used, and it is said to form a du- 
able and cheap paint. Of course any color may 
be given which is desired.—[ Agriculturist. 


Less Grounp.—A little less ground ; a little 
better cultivation; and there will be a little 
more comfort, a little more profit. And this, 
we are glad to see, is the tendency of the times. 
In Europe, it is an established fact; and there, 
in consequence, the best farming is done. 
Force a little less land, and a little more care. 


He may be regarded as a master in bee cul- 
ture, who knows how to winter his stocks in a 
healthy condition, with the least loss of bees, 
the smallest consumption of stores, and with the 
combs unsoiled. 


PreservaTIon oF Eacs.—The best method I 
know of to preserve eggs, is to fill the pores of 
the shell with fresh, clean lard, so as to exclude 
all the air. [t is my opinion that this simple 
and easy method is preferable to any now in 
use, Some put them in lime water; some lay 
them down in salt; some put them in saw-dust. 
But the lime cooks them, so that they havea 
dried appearance; salt has a similar effect, 
while eggs saturated with lard, as far as my ex- 
perience goes, open fresh and nice.—[ Cor. Cul- 
tivator. 


The currant and gooseberry came from, Sou- 
thern Europe, 





Piow Orren !—Have our friends forgotton 
what has been so often said, from the earliest 
days to the present time—sTIR YOUR SOIL MUCH. 
We have put it in emphasis. Stirring the soil, 
is manuringit, There is where the word “ma- 
nure”’ comes from. Manure your soil, then. 
Get less, if you have too much to manure in 
this way. See 
what that grows! and often with no more ma- 
nure than the field has, River flats are gener- 
ally mellow: one point oftheir richness, “My 
ground is in good order,” means more than 
mellow soil: it means there is a chance fora 
good crop. 


The garden is well pulverized. 


Queen bees usually die in their fourth year, 
though they have been known to live long- 
er, There is, therefore, very great advantage 
in hives which allow her, when she has passed 
the period of her greatest fertility, to be easily 
removed, 

INconsistENT—That people should raise fruit 
to make ‘‘wine”’, when grapes (the true wine) 
arecheaper. Still more inconsistent is it when 
we consider that fruit-wine is injurious, while 
grape wine is healthy. 


A Lirtite Deerer.—Run your plow a little 
deeper. The more we see of plowing, the more 
we are bound toremind the reader of it. Sink 
alittle at a time at each plowing. How long 
will it be before you have a depth of rich, mel- 
low soil—that will last! 


Top-Dressine in THE Fatt.—When uneduca- 
ted farmers begin to draw their. manure out in 
September or October, and spread it finely and 
evenly, without being told to do it, and without 
having read it in an agricultural paper; and 
when they persist in saying that it is-better than 
applying it in winter or spring, “‘because they 
have had experience,” then the thing certainly 
looks favorable. This we have seen in several 
cases. There is no questioning this mode of 
using manure. 


Porato Ror.—A French paper states, that a 
cultivator of the potato on quite a large scale, 
has prevented the rot ona soil of silex and olay, 
by planting in a sufficient quantity of quicklime 
slaked to a powder, to surround the tuber com- 
pletely, and prevent its coming into immedi- 
ate contact with the soil, thus requiring a shov- 
elful to the hill. After having several times 
repeated the trial, it is moreovenclaimed by the 
experimenter that the tubers thus grown in 
lime are not, only free. from the malady. them- 
selves, but also that they may be planted after- 
wards in the usual manner, or with no more 
lime than is ordinarily employed, without dan- 
ger of the attack; of the rot upon their future 


prospecta, . 
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Rearing and ‘Feeding Young Ducks. 

The best mode of rearing young ducklings, 
depends very much on the situation in which 
they are hatched. Forthe first month, the con- 
finement of their mother under a coop, is better 
than too much liberty. All kinds of sopped 
food, buckwheat flour, Indian or barley meal 
and water mixed thin, worms, &c. suit them 
No people are more successtul than cottagers, 
who keep them, for the period of their existence, 
in pens two or three yards square, cramming 
them, night and morning, with dried pellets of 
flour-and water, or egg and flour, till they are 
judged to be old enough to be turned out with 
their mother to forage on the common or village 
pond. 

When ducklings have been hatched under a 
common hen, or a turkey hen, they are not gen- 
erally allowed to goto tae water, till they be- 
come a little hardy by remaining on land; but 
the moment they see water, they naturally 
plunge into it, to the great alarm of their foster 
mother, who cannot follow them; a circum- 
stance which has been remarked by the earli- 
est writers, and is finely depicted by M. Rosset, 
in his “‘Poeme del’ Agriculture.” It is necessary, 
to prevent accidents, to take care that such 
ducklings come regularly home every evening; 
but precautions must be taken before they are 
permitted to mingle with the old ducks, lest the 
latter ill-treat and kill them, though ducks are 
by no means so pugnacious and jealous of new 
comers as common fowls uniformly are.—[ Ex. 








On the Management of Poultry. 
Poultry, we understand to mean ducks of the 
different species, geese, Guinea fowls, peacocks, 
turkeys, chickens, &e., in their different varie- 
ties. Asthe space devoted by the Farmer to the 
treatise on poultry is too small for the whole, 
I shall speak of the management of those most 


common, 
TURKEYS AND CHICKENS. 


There-is. as much difference in the manage- 
ment of these, as there is in the management of 
children, with about the same results. There, 
observe the full fed, self satistied, matronly look 
of that: hen! She picks around for ber own 
amusement; here a worm, and there a bone, or 
eharcoal, or broken oyster shell. And soon she 
is Off to lay her accustomed egg, which, when 
done, is published to the world, with strong 
lungs and good digestive organs. Then look on 





the other side of the picture; the poor, puny 
pale comb of the ill-fed hen, one leg under her, 
while she has hardly strength to balance her- 
self with the other. Into all kinds of mischief; 
the farmer’s pest. We hear bim exclaim—‘‘ I 
never saw such hens in my life! We must 
change the breed! Here we have to buy eggs 
at twenty-five cents a dozen, and have ever 80 
many hens!” 

Then, again, behold the full-fed monarch of 
the yard! How haughtily he spreads his wings 
in the sun’s rays, seeming to understand his 
nobility among his feathered wives, who, from 
their docile, happy looks, never ventured we 
presume to dispute his right of sway. 

On the other hand, did you ever see a lean 
turkey? If not, I will not mar this page by 
describing one. 

Turkeys need about the same kind of man- 
agement as that of chickens in respect to food, 
&c. though I think turkeys require less care. I 
have seen the best results trom feeding them near 
the house for two or three weeks, with equal 
quantities of corn meal and curd run from sour 
milk, and then leaving them to scratch for 
themselves; save once in a while looking after 
them with feed to keep them from straying too 
far away. 

This kind of food (curd and a little meal), is 
the best food for young chickens, and even when 
older they prefer it to any other. They should 
not be kept too long in the coop, as their 
growth will be very much retarded, and they 
will be subject to many diseases. From two 
to three weeks I think long enough for them to 
remain in the coop. 

Corn, without change of food, will fatten poul- 
try; but they will fatten in much less time on 
corn with boiling water poured over it, and 
some kernels ot wheat scattered through it.— 
| Genesee Farmer. 

© 

Keerinc Eccs.—A subseriber writes that eggs 
may be kept a year in a piekle made as follows: 
One pound of unslacked lime, one pound of rock 
salt, and six quarts of soft water. It should 
stand one night to settle and cool, then stirred 
and turned on the eggs, whieh should be packed 
the small end down. Care should be taken to 
select those with thick shells, and which are 
fresh. They must be kept in wood or stone. I 
have kept them one year perfectly good. An- 
other subscriber recommends lime-water for 
keeping eggs. Use a peck of unslacked lime to 
forty gallons of water. Draw off the clear wa- 
ter and add to it two quarts of salt. Keep the 
eggs in the water in a cool place. 








Rape seed and cabbage grow wild in Sicily 
and Naples. 
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CASHMERE GOATS. 

Cot. N. J. Cotman: Inclosed, I leave you a 
specimen of Cashmere Goat Wool, from nine 
to twelve inches long, as fine and fleecy as any 
silk, shorn from Mr. John Walker’s flock, of 
Fayette, Howard Co., Mo. The buck, three 
years’ old, sheared nine and three-fourths 
pounds; and the ewe, two years’ old, sheared 
five pounds full, and are decidedly the finest 
fleeces I ever saw. 

Mr. Walker’s flock I found in a good condi- 
tion and prosperous, numbering at present, 
seventy of the various grades, mainly of the 
fourth and fifth cross. This flock, with forty 
more, were all raised from one pair of pure breds 
and fourteen grade ewes, imported, in 1562, 
from Kentucky, by Col. Neville. The forty 
sold, were mainly the young bucks and a few 
common goat ewes substituted in their place, 
leaving the proj rietor now a fine flock of sev- 
enty, mainly full bloods, and three pure bloods. 

They withstood the winter better than any 
other stock, and survived the most inclement 
weather of the past winter. 

The value and interest of this wool-producing 
goat is worthy the attention of your wool grow- 
ers and State, as the most valuable fine wool 
bearing animal adapted to this climate and 
soil; for such it has now proved itself after a 
test and experiment of fifteen years in the va- 
rious States of this Union, especially Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Georgia, Ohio and Missouri, Texas, 
Illinois and other States, of which there are now 
about 2000 or 2500 of the various grades and 
bloods to be found, mainly raised from the flock 
imported by Dr. Davis, of Illinois, in 1849, with 
a few larger importations nore recently from 
Angone and the seaports of Asiatic Turkey 
mainly into Massachusetts, New York, Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio. The wool of this goat, as 
we are informed, has brought $8.50 per pound, 
and Mr. S. L. Williams, of Ohio, sold his at his 
door for $10 per pound last fall, per his own 
report to the Ohio Farmer. With such a hardy 
prolific animal, yielding from four to ten pounds 





of wool, worth at from four to ten dollars per 
pound, its adaptation to our country, and espe- 
cially to the high prairie lands of Missouri and 
the West, I see no reason why we should not 
have tens of thousands of them scattered over 
our plains, producing our own Cashmeres, in- 
stead of importing millions of dollars’ worth 
annually from Europe and Asia. 

The only drawback at present to a greater 
extension of the enterprise, is the enormous or 
seeming high price, $1 00 for a pure buck, and 
$500 to $600 for a pure ewe—the lower grades 
ranging from $25 to $400 and $500, which re- 


| sults from their scarcity, whereas by large im- 


portations the price could be greatly reduced 
and large flocks soon raised. We commend 
the gvat to the attention of wool growers. 
Yours respectfully, Isrags S. Dien. 
St. Louis, April 23, 1864. 


> oe 
BEAN MEAL FOR PIGS. 

In England, on the continent, the practice 
prevails quite extensively, of feeding pigs and 
young swine on bean mea]. The beans are 
ground the same as corn or wheat with us. The 
Mark Lane Express says on this subject : 

“A subscriber wishes us to inform him what 
is the best food for fattening pigs? I have 
myself tried nearly every description of food, 
and have never found anything to produce so 
much weight, or so fine meat, in a given time, 
as bean meal. Some pigs fed with food mixed 
with fine toppings, weighed, at six months’ old, 
two hundred and eighty pounds, and the pork 
was allowed to be extremely tender. I, last 
year, tried to fatten hogs on grey peas alone, 
giving them milk to drink. The animals took 
on fat rapidly, but did not acquire so great 
weight as those fed on bean meal. The le- 
gumes are, all of them, excellent food for swine, 

When peas and beans have got wet and 
mouldy, to an extent which renders them unfit 
for culinary purposes, they should have scald- 
ing water poured over them, and after being 
allowed to dry, be reduced to meal for swine.— 
Tne action of hot water will at once remove 
fungi or mold, and render them sufficiently 
sweet to insure their being eaten by animals.” 


oe 8 
The London Veterinarian says, our correspond- 
ents inform us that, from the age of 4 to 30, an 
entire horse is used for the purpose of getting 
stock. Mr. Gibbon speaks of a horse that got 
several foals when 33 years old. Many well 
authenticated instances can be found of horses 
getting stock quite as late; and we have heard, 
on reliable authority, of horses procreating at a 
much later period of life. 
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FOOT-ROT AND ITS TREATMENT. | 

I have had some experience tor twenty-five | 
years with, what I once regarded, as one of | 
the most injurious diseases to cattle, and more | 
especially to sheep. I now regard it as of little | 
or no consequence, and I will only trouble you | 
with one of twenty-five years’ operations; and 
to that end will take the year in which the| 
disease was most malignant. I purchased in| 
1850, more than 30,000 sheep, and had not less | 
than 1,000 head of cattle on my farm. Daring | 
the pasturing season, more than one half of all 
my sheep were afflicted with the rot, and be- 
cause they were thus diseased, was the reason. 
why I purchased so largely. Men came all the 
way from Qhio to sell me their sheep, express- | 
ly cn this account. My remedy is simple and 
plain, and my cure equally sure. 

I make a three-cornered field, and at the: 
pointed corner I make a lane; in this lane or, 
neck of the field, I set a trough twelve feet long, 
twelve inches deep, of the same width, on which 
I fasten some scantling substantially, flaring 
out. I then cover the scantling with boards, | 
so that only one sheep or steer can go through | 
the trough atatime. In the trough I place| 
50 or 100 Ibs. of blue vitriol; fill and keep it as 
full of water as it should be, covering the liquid 
over with straw, and set the cattle or sheep 
marching through. By leading a tame ox, the 
balance will follow. A good shepherd dog will 
start the sheep through; and one man, with a 
well trained dog, can drive through ten thou- 
sand in one day; and one man can clean and 
fill the trough with water; and one-half cent’s 
worth of vitriol will cure the worst case I ever 





saw. It will kill the disease. It will not make 
and replace hoofs, or parts that have rotted 
off. With cattle, it is not so malignant as with 


ping their growth, if taken in time. 
been of long standing, feed sulphur freely in 
your salt. inthe first stages, salt and water 
will do the work, and so will copperas—but blue 
vitriol is the sovereign remedy. 

It wants dry weather in the spring to breed 
the disease, and hot weather in the summer to 
spread it broad-cast wherever the animal puts 
his foot. A boy, who followed the cattle and 
sheep barefooted, took the disease on the under 
side of his toes, in the joint next to the foot; 
the skin in this joint cracked across his toes.— 
Several boys were in this way afflicted, going to 
bed at night apparently well, and on waking 
up in the morning, they were suffering consider- 


ably, and the skin near, and the sore itself, had | 











much the appearance of that in « lamb’s or calf’s 
foot when first breaking out. When permitted 
to run for two or three days, it became very 
painful; but the same remedy would effect a 
cure in twelve hours; it would kill the disease, 
stop the pain, and the sore would heal as soon 
as a like sore occasioned by the cut of a knife. 

Ifthe boy, who follows in the path of cattle 
or sheep, barefooted, will wash his feet every 
night thoroughly, he will rarely, if ever, catch 
this disease, which in him might be called the 
ground itch. Healthy cattle and sheep which 
follow in the paths of diseased ones, will not 
catch the disease in rainy weather, as the wet 
grass upon which they feed at night, will clean 
the hoof and keep it healthy. The heavy dews 
late in the fall, are sufficient to cleanse the feet 


| 80 as to prevent the poison from taking effect— 


whiletbe light dews in May and June, some 


_ seasons, are only sufficient to moisten the path 


and form a cement of the clay, alluvial and 
excrements of the cattle, which gets between 
the hoofs, and in the absence of rain remains 
long enough to effect the poison. It will have 
the appearance of a dry sore at first, but as 
soon as there is sufficient rain to wet the grass 


| and keep it so several days, so as to chafe and 


aggravate it, it becomes a running sore. 

Then, with long grass, this disease will spread 
in a large herd much faster, and as surely as 
would the small pox in a village, when once, 
concentrated, with nothing but the instinctive- 
ness of man to check it; but with experience 
and practical knowledge he confines it to the 
pest house, and prevents it spreading.—| Hon, 
A. B. Dickinson, 

ee 
Dertn or Mitx.—Col. Pratt, of Prattville, 


| N. Y., finds that the largest quantity of cream 


rises, and consequently the greatest quantity of 
butter is made, when the milk is one and a 


. a | fo inch i > : bad . ) . 
sheep, but either may be cured without stop-| fourth inch in depth in hot weather, ané one 


If it has | 


and a half inch in cool weather, eight quart 
pans thus containing but two-and a half quarts 
for the first named depth, and three quarts for 
the latter. The temperature is kept as nearly 
as possible at 62°, although in warm weather 
it may run upte 65°, and in extreme cases to 70. 


CaBBAGE FoR Stock.—A_ correspondent of 
the Mark Lane Express, who highly extols the 
cabbage for feeding milch cows, store cattle, 
sheep and swine, and more especially for 
spring feeding of lambing ewes, says that the 
average product per acre in England may be 
stated at twenty-five tons. 


What a pleasant world this would be if all 
its inhabitants could truly say with Shakes- 
| Speare’s shepherd: “Sir, Iam a true laborer; 
| I earn what I wear; I owe no man hate; envy 
no man’s happiness; glad of other. men’s good; 
‘content with my farm.” 
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THE GOAD vs. MULES. 

It is refreshing to come across a sensible dri- 
ver of these really useful animals. There is a 
sensitive spot in their nature, which is not 
reached by goads and thongs and the lash.— 
Precisely where it is located it is difficult to 
decide—but that it exists, there is no doubt— 
and the cheerful, kindly-voiced driver reaches 
it almost invariably. 

The writer has watched the work of mules 
pretty carefully, and the relation of drivers to 
them. The noisy, blustering, slashing driver, 
who has more muscle than mind, and more 
strength than sense—is not the most success- 
ful in getting strength or speed out of these 
patient, faithful animals. They wag their tails 
and shake their heads, as the blows fall — but 
they do not pull an ounce more nor step faster 
therefor. 

But let a cheerful-voiced man get hold of the 
li.es; let him pull them firmly and steadily, 
without jerking or “‘yanking’—let him talk 
quietly to them, and the better side of their 
nature develops itself. They step off briskly— 
pull with a will, and act very much as human 
animals do under similar circumstances, 
are easier coaxed than driven. 


They 
Talking with a 
skilful driver, on this subject, the other morn- 
ing, whose team was moving along at a brisk 
trot—I said, ‘‘You have a pair of good mules 
here. They travel well, and you use no whip.” 
He replied, ‘No, I do not carry a whip when 
I drive mules—it is worse than useless. It de- 
stroys their usefulness to whip them. There 
Any un- 
Kindness 
and care for their comfort, and consideration 
of their ability to do work —are important. 
They should not be urged to do what it is not 
in their power to accomplish ; and when they 
have performed what is asked of them, see that 
they are allowed to breathe. They are perish- 
able creatures; and while they can endure a 
great deal, they cannot endure all things.” 
Such was the substance of the driver’s talk. 
And he practiced what he preached with mark- 
ed success. Brains in a driver’s head is far 
better than whip in his hand to make a mule 


go.—| Ex. 


are far better ways of urging them. 
usual noise is better than a goad. 


Prouric SuHeep.—The Somerset (N. J.) 
Unionist says, Isaac L. Pittenger, of Branch- 
burgh Township, in that county, is the owner 
of seven splendid ewes, of the Bakewell breed, 
which are now the mothers of fifteen fine, thrif- 
ty, healthy-looking lambs. The first six of the 
ewes each had twins, whilst the seventh had 
triplets. 








The Proper Way to Bit a Colt. 

Farmers often put a bitting harness on a colt 
the first thing they do to him, buckling up the 
bitting as tight as they can draw it—make him 
carry his head high, and then turn him into a 
lot torun halt a day at atime. This is one of 
the worst punishments they could inflict on a 
colt, and very injurious to a young horse that 
has been used to running in pasture with his 
head down. 

-A horse should be well accustomed to the 
bit before you put on the bitting harness; and 
when you first bit him, you should only rein his 
head up to that point where he naturally holds 
it, let that be high or low; he will learn that 
he cannot lower his head, and that raising ita 
little will loosen the bitin his mouth. This 
will give him the idea of raising his head to 
loosen the bit, and then you can draw the bit 
a little tighter every time you put it on, and he 
will raise his head to loosen it. 
you will gradually get his head and neck in the 
position you wish him to carry it, and give 
him a graceful carriage, without hurting him, 
making him angry, or causing his mouth to be 
sore.—| Rarey. 


By this means 


~-ee 


UNQUIET COWS. 

One of the greatest errors in overcoming cows 
that are unquiet while being milked, is to whip, 
beat, kick and baw] at them. This is generally 
done, and the cow becomes afraid or angry, 
and, instead of becoming better, grows worse. 
Milch cows cannot be whipped or terrified in- 
to standing quietly, gently, during milking. 
They dislike to be milked, for they know that 
hard words and hard blows always attend the 
operation. They dread to see the milker asa 
little urehin dreads to see the birch rod in the 
hands of the angry pedagogue, when he expects 
to feel it applied to his back. A cow kindly and 
properly treated is pleased to see the miiker, glad- 
ly awaits his or her approach, and submits with 
pleasure to the operation of being milked.— 
Every one having experience with cows, knows 
this to be true. But the cow is opposed toa 
change of milkers; she soon becomes attached 
to one person who performs the operation, and 
does not willingly and freely give down her 
milk to another person; therefore, have one 
regular milker to certain cows, and bear in 
mind, if you change milkers, it is at the ex- 
pense of a loss of milk and of an injury to the 
cow. 

Allanimals are appreciative of kind treat- 
ment, and resent abusive treatment. Therefore, 
if you would have them gentle and quiet, treat 
them gently and kindly. See that those who 
milk them, can control themselves, govern their 
passions, speak low and kindly under any 
provocation — and soon the cows will learn 
that they are not going to be abused, and will 
submit to the operation. Milking should be 
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performed at regular hours, not varying fifteen 
minutes from one day to another. No talking 
or laughing should be permitted at the time, 
and it should be done as speedily as possible. 





tae ome ee am 
DOCTORING SICK ANIMALS. 
HORSES. 
COLIC AND INFLAMMATION. 

Colic and inflammation of the bowels are two 
very common diseases, often confounded togeth- 
er. With colic the pulse is natural—not fifty 
a minute—the animal often rolls—the disease 
intermits, and there is usually not much fever. 
With inflammation, there is much fever, the 
pulse sometimes rising to nearly a hundred a 
minute—the attack is gradual, and the disease 
is gradual, and the disease does not intermit. 

The remedies proposed, are of the simplest 
character, and not those often used by profes- 
sional men. 

For colic, if from badly digested food, give a 
pint or more of a solution of saleratus; or a 
mixture of half a pound or upwards of fresh 
powdered charcoal with thrice its bulk of water, 
is still safer. Spasmodic colic may be treated 
with the charcoal internally, and brisk fric- 
tion externally, and a quart of peppermint tea 
with a spoonful of powdered cinnamon may be 
given. Ginger tea is also useful, 

Inflammation of the bowels is a difficult dis- 
ease to cure, and horses generally are killed by 
the amount of irritating medicines administered, 
which only add to the disease, such as whisky, 
gin and molasses, salts, castor oil, gunpowder, 
&e. Givea drink of slippery elm every hour, 
to allay irritation—keep the animal quiet—let 
him have but little food, and let that be weak 
gruel, Avoid bleeding. 

SCOURS OR DIARRHEA, 

Sometimes this arises from irritating matter, 
in which case it must nofee checked too soon. 
When it proceeds from exposure after over exer- 
tion, let all the drink the animal takes, be slip- 
pery elm water, with occasional doses of a 
spoonful of charcoal. The food should be dry. 
Raspberry leaf tea is a good drink after the 
symptoms begin to subside. In severe cases, 
20 or 30 grains of kino may be given in a quart 
of thin flour gruel twice a day. 

COLD OR CATARRH. 

This is a common and well known disease. 
Medicines generally are of little use, except to 
delay attending symptoms, Good nursing and 
careful management are best, avoiding any ex- 
citing cause calculated to increase the disease, 
or retard the gradual cure that nature common- 


hard cough, green food should be given—if in 
winter, turnips orruta bagas with warm, wet 
meal are useful. A moderate feeding of fresh 
apples, two or three times a day, operates as an 
expectorant and relieves the cough. 
HEAVES, 

When a horse is fed on musty hay, and his 
cough begins to assume symptoms of heaves, 
immediately procure good hay, if possible, or 
else cut the hay fine and always feed it wet, to 
which add a spoonful of ginger, daily until the 
symptoms disappear. A horse which has the 
heaves once established, cannot be cured, but 
the disease may be kept so latent as to be of 
no inconvenience, by always feeding wet, chop- 
ped food. 

SCRATCHES. 
This is a cutaneous and troublesome disease, 
just above the hoof. Keep the affected parts 
clean, by washing with soap and water, and 
then apply a solution of chloride ot lime. 


DISTEMPER, OR HORSE AIL. 

This is attended with thickened discharges 
from the nose, and sore throat, often a tumor 
under the jaws, and weakness. Rub and curry 
often to promote warmth and circulation ; keep 
warm and comfortable; and if the animal re- 
fuses to eat, withhold all drink, but place be- 
fore him warm mashes, which he will swallow 
when he finds water is notgiven. He will often 
eat wet hay, slightly salted, if given him mor- 
sel after morsel by the hand. Scraped carrots 
are excellent. The principal object is to keep 
up his strength and flesh, until the disease runs 
its course. A seton is often advisable, diverting 


the disease.—| Ex. 
a 





Beis on Sueer.—A writer in the Ohio Far- 
mer thus discourseth: ‘‘I am a great believer in 
bells on sheep to keep dogs away ; have kept 
sheep twelve years, and never had any injured 
yet. Three or four bells of small sizes and dif- 
ferent tones, in a flock, to make a variety of 
music. The best bells are those of brass, with 
staples in to put straps through. I also prefer 
those with links in the clappers. My neigh- 
bors have had sheep killed by dogs all around 
me. I think the bells have kept them away 
from mine,” 


Sicns or A Goop Ox.—A prominent stock- 
breeder gives the following as his rule for judg- 
ing the points of an ox: 

You should stand before him, and be sure 
he has a fine hazel eye, large nostrils, long 
from the eye to the nostril, broad at and above 
the eye, rather slim horns, toes straight out be- 
fore him, straight in the knees, bosom full, 
back straight, and ribs round and wide as his 
hijs If you find these points, you need not ask 
of what breed he is; but if you want one, bu 
him. A little black-eyed ox is not to be depend- 
ed on, as he will kick and be ugly, while a 
short-headed ox will start from the whip, but 





ly effects. If followed or accompanied with a 





he will soon forget it.” 
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BAULKY HORSES. 


The Canada Farmer says as follews: In this 
country, the most prevalent and troublesome of 
vices in the horse is, that of baulking. It may 
be very fairly classed as the worst feature of 
our Canadian horses. But it is not so com- 
mon in the eastern as in the western Province. 
In the neighborhood of Quebec—one of the 
hilliest spots of the Provinces—baulking is very 
little known, and the foremost of questions 
accompanying the purchase of a horse in Wes- 
tern Canada, * Will you warrant him good 


‘to draw?” is in the vicinity of Quebec omitted. 


Two of the principal causes are here selected, 
though in direct variance with each other—that 
of overloading, and injudiciovs treatment with 
only a light wagon. 

Curious, and incredible as it may seem to 
many readers, all horses have been taught to 
baulk. The first, most common, and most ef- 
fectual mode of teaching, is that of overloading. 
The practice of cheering, or whipping up to the 
collar, a horse, after he has had one fair trial 
to start the load, and has come back of his own 
accord, is bad, and will, if continued, result in 
producing obstinacy and baulkiness. It is very 
easy to baulk a young horse with a light wag- 
on. The better bred, the higher spirited, the 
more willing generally become the bad draw- 
ers. The young horse, eager to start, is check- 
ed by a cruel jerk of the mouth, which so 
bruises it that he is forever after afraid of so 
severe a punishment. Perhaps immediately 
after one of these jerks, his driver chucks to him 
to start. Heis about to start, when, against his 
wounded mouth, the bit is pulled. He flies 
back in sheer trepidation. Then, most likely, 
the whip is vigorously applied, and the poor 
beast is flogged and rated, until with fear, pain 
and exhaustion, he becomes dull and heavy— 
and the unreflecting driver fancies he has made 
a conquest. The next time, his horse is in 
good spirits and starts of his own accord—the 
chances are, if the reins are not tightened, he 
starts off at full speed, and thus becomes arun- 
away; or, if the reins tighten, he flies back 
from the pressure of the bit, stamps and paces 
in his excitement and nervousness, and ultim- 
ately looks round at his load and master.— 
From the moment that he has once thrown his 
head round, he has become a baulker. The 
more he is flogged, the more stubborn he be- 
comes. The driver who has ever had a baulky 
horse under his care, must be aware that flog- 
ging will not make him draw. Nay, if he is 
knocked down, and the blood (as he staggers 
to his feet) flows freely from his nostrils—still, 
he will not start. If the barbarous practice of 
setting fire to a bundle of straw beneath him is 
resorted to, he will not. Harsh treatment will 
not cure a baulky horse. 

According to the temperament of the horse 
will be found his willingness or reluctance to 
draw. All draft horses have been taught to 
draw. The horses of a circus would never have 
ey through the figure of a quadrille, if they 

ad not been taught. The horse at plow would 
never have moved to the right when the plow- 
man cried “Gee,” or to the left when he said 





“Haw,” ifhe had not been taught. Conclu- 
sively a horse is in his artificial life, when 
there are no reacting causes—does only that 
to which his master has accustomed him, be 
it baulking or drawing. Many people are sur- 
prised to see a horse suffer the most severe 
punishments and yet persevere in baulking. 
But still they only do what they have been 
taught. The horse, with all his nobleness and 
docility, is ever subservient to the will of man 
—but it is questionable if man is true to his 
subserviency. 

“It is more difficult to cure than to prevent.’ 
Man, with his power of reflection, is enabled 
to leave alone or not practice the things he has 
been taught—though, even with him, custom 
becomes second nature. ‘To the horse, which 
does not reflect—what he has learned, cannot 
be untaugbt him by any other means than dis- 
use, or that which will produce forgetfulness; 
if that which a creature under certain circum- 
stances has been accustomed to do, he can un- 
der the same recurring circumstances not per- 
form. No horse baulks until he has been baulk- 
ed; neither does he draw till he has been bro- 
ken in. He is no more willing to baulk than 
he is todraw. Taught by man, he does both. 
He is as often flogged for drawing as he is for 
baulking. From careful observation, it can 
truthfully be said, that, by flogging and other 
abuses, good workers are as often taught the 
vice of bafilking as a baulker is made a trust- 
worthy drawer. When a horse baulks, a care- 
ful and observant man will immediately see 
where lies the difficulty and cause, and in the 
future he will studiously avoid it. The first 
time a horse baulks, he is very nervous; after- 
wards, as too often happens, he—as the good 
drawer—bears with dumb-like sullenness and 
resignation, the application of the lash, If 
neither the whip, nor any harsh usage, was 
practiced on the horse that baulks, ultimately 
with loads in keeping with his strength, he 
would not baulk. Before he has to work, he 
should know what is required of him. How 
can he know this if he tries to pull a wagon 
that will not follow him when he is told to go 
on. If at first he is not willing to pull, he 
should be encouraged with light loads or an 
empty wagon. To the place whence he has 
refused to start, he should be brought and 
started from, until he has gained not only con- 
fidence in himself, but in his ability to draw 
the wagon, and assurance in his master’s com- 
mand. When he understands what he is to 
do from his master, rest assured that, as cer- 
tain as he is a horse, he will do it if it is within 
the bounds of reason—but if he is cowhided and 
bullied until he is thoroughly confused, he will 
not, as he has no alternative. 

With patience, gentle treatment, good feed- 
ing, comfortable collar and harness, fair load- 
ing, with words of command kindly and distinct- 
ly spoken, we would have no baulks. It is im- 
patience, unkind treatment, poor feeding, pinch- 
ing collars and harness, over-loading, harsh, 
abrupt voices, and the cruel lash, that produ- 


ces what is here complained of in the horse. 
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ILLINOIS WINE. 

The following we clip from the Bloomington 
(Ill.) Pantagraph— 

The business of grape growing seems to be 
rapidly on the increase among us. Vast num- 
bers of vines are being planted this spring, 
along the Mississippi and Illinois Bluffs, as 
well as on our own rolling prairies. When Dr. 
Schroeder first attempted the vine growing en- 
terprise here, we had very little faith in its suc- 
cess; but the result has startled and gratified 
us. The grape crop for the “present year, 
though somewhat diminished by the bitter frost 
of last winter, bids fair to be a very large one, 
and within a few years its product will be esti- 
mated by hundreds of thousands of gallons.— 
The experiences of January last have taught 
our vineyardists some valuable lessons, which 
will enable them to guard against loss hereafter. 

The issue of wine producing as an abstract 
moral question, is now fairly before the people 
for consideration. A fair trial has never yet 
been given it in this country. We have had 
enough of the various preparations of alcohol, 
mixed with logwood, potash, prussic acid, coc- 
culus indicus, and almost every villainous and 
poisonous drug known to chemistry—but pure, 
unadulterated wine, is a new thing on this 
continent. To be sure, good housekeepers have 
long-been in the habit of making an article 
which they called by the name, out of the juice 
of currants, gooseberries, and other small fruits 
mixed with sugar, and they were very sure that 
this preparation, containing “nothing but ber- 
ry juice and sweetened water,” must be entirely 
devoid of all power to intoxicate—not knowing 
that the fermentation of cane sugar produces a 
stronger alcoholic mixture than the pure juice 
of the grape couldeverdo. We repeat it—wine 
drinking in this country is as yet, practically, 
an untried experiment. Whether or not the 
general introduction of pure wine will have a 
tendency to diminish the consumption of strych- 





nine whisky, is a question which we leave the 
future to decide. It is our mission to simply 
record the facts. 

Dr. Schroeder visited us yesterday with 
a bottle of sparkling, foaming champagne, 
which he assures us was made out of the pure 
juice of the grape, without the least addition of 
sugar, or of any other chemical whatever, This 
he claims as the first wine of the sort ever pro- 
duced in this State. There has been plenty of 
“Sparkling Catawba,” containing large quanti- 
ties of cane sugar, and powerfully intoxicating 
—but we have never heard before of a pure, 
sparkling wine produced without such a mix- 
ture. The Doctor tells us that the process is 
a very simple one, and entirely within the reach 
of every grape grower. The fraternity of vine- 
yardists will hail this new discovery with 
delight. 

The wine in question is clear, high-flavored, 
aromatic and sparkling, evolving enough car- 
bonic acid to make the corks pop like pistols, 
when opened. Doubtless the public will hear 
more on this subject in due season. 

sbihidibbnenttAbbealibiitadbiicninan i 
RENEWING OLD ORCHARDS. 

It is remarkable how old orchards may be 
renovated. We have had full experience in this 
matter. Trees that are considered only cum- 
berers ; that bear an inferior fruit ; dead in part 
and moss begrimed: such trees we have often 
(and always when we attempted it) clothed 
with youth. This is more gratifying than to 
see a young thrifty tree. It is age renewed— 
what we all so much crave. What a world it 
would be if old men could be made young again. 
It is this very thought that touches us in see- 
ing it in a tree. The old limbs (the poorest 
first) must be lopped off: not all in one year. 
The pruning must be extended through several 
years; for the shock is too great if done at once. 
Most of the branches, sometimes all, will have 
tbe taken down before the tree is renewed. 
The change will be seen the firet year, There 
will be new, thrifty shoots formed; the leaves 
will be thick and large, so that the fruit will be 
almost hidden; large as we have known it to 
grow under such circumstances. Sometimes, 
in addition, draining is necessary. Wettish 
soil will kiJl the roots; and this will bring on 
‘fold age.” In all cases should fruit trees be 
in dry soil. The long, penetrating roots will 
find moisture enough, even ina drouth. Attend 
to the roots; and down with the old limbs; and 
new verdure will take their place. Cover the 
wounded parts with salve, or some kind of wash 
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or paint. A handy thing, and thoroughly ef- 
fectual, is, a paint made of rosin and tallow, 
equal parts, applied when warm. Then your 
trees will be as good as new. The new branches 
will be clean and healthy. 

+--+ ~> © @& -—-——_____ 

HOGS IN ORCHARDS. 

Ep. Vauuey Farmer: Being in your city a 
few days since, I called at your office and sub- 
scribed for the Valley Farmer—in the January 
number of which I find, in the “Editor’s Ta- 
ble,”’ an article with the above caption. 

Having had some experience, I feel inclined 
to give a reason why hogs should never be al- 
lowed among young fruit trees at any season of 
the year, more especially in summer. They 
are sure to rub themselves against the trees. 
And if a tree is rubbed when the sap is up, the 
bark will become loose, and the tree will be 
more or less injured, if not entirely killed, 

I turned my hogs in my orchard last season 
about the time of the first snow, thinking the 
rubbing at that season of the year would not in- 
jure my trees, but I tound that notwithstanding 
they only remained a few days among the trees, 
quite a number of my finest young trees are 
seriously injured, and among the rest is a very 
fine standard pear tree, about seven years old. 
The heavier the hog, the more damage, and the 
larger the tree the less liable to be injured by 
the rubbing. The bark on some of my trees 
is perfectly slick and smooth yet from the effects 
of the rubbing they received six months ago, 
and [| feel sure that at least half of them would 
have died had they received that rubbing when 
the sap was up. W. B. Surrn. 

Boles, Franklin Co. Mo., April 30th, 1864, 


OE  — — 

RaspBerry Cutture.—Raspberries will grow 
on almost any good soil, but flourish best ona 
moist soil, containing considerable vegetable 
mould. For garden culture, after spading in a 
good coat of well rotted manure and ashes, 
mark off your rows four feet apart, and if you 
have plenty of room, five is better, setting the 
plants two or three feet apart in the rows—in 
either case they will, if well mulched (which 
I consider almost indispensable), soon fill all 
the intermediate space. A plantation of rasp- 
berries will need but little care for five or six 
years, except thinning out, so that the plants 
shall stand about a foot apart—tying up and 
heading in about one-third the length of the 
canes in the spring; laying down, and covering 
the stocks in the fall with evergreens, leaves, 
or anything that will shield them from the ef- 
fects of the sun when they are not covered with 
snow. If kept well mulched, they will produce 
much better fruit and require but little weed- 
ing, and that can and ought to be done with 
the hands, on account of the roots running near 
the surface of the ground. 
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Fruit Growing in Michigan. 

Ep. Vattey Farmer: Perhaps a few words 
from this locality may interest your fruit grow- 
ing readers. 

I came here(Brunson Harbor, nearSt. Joseph, 
Berrien Co., Mich.) from South Illinois, April 
1, 1864. During my residence here for five 
weeks, I have travelled considerably, and have 
scrutinized the soil and fruits of all kinds pret- 
ty closely. This is, indeed, a favored land for 
fruits. The fruit region here, where the tender 
fruits are a certain crop, as well as apples, pears, 
&c., is a belt of land on the east shore oi Lake 
Michigan, commencing near New Bufialo and 
extending northward on lake shore to Grand 
Haven. 

On this fruit belt, the Lawton Blackberry, 
Isabella, Catawba and Concord Grape vines 
have passed the trying test of the past winter, 
and are in good condition for a full crop. A 
small per centage of the peach fruit buds are 
just beginning to open. Some of the seedling 
peach trees will have a good show of blossoms. 
Apples, pears and cherries of all kinds in good 
condition for a full crop. Fruit trees of all 
kinds are being planted here extensively, and 
land is held at high prices especially near the 
lake shore. A. Bascock. 





> 
SETTING OUT OLD TREES. 


‘‘Would it be better to set out old trees or 
buy young ones?” 

Young. This is easily done, and in a few 
years you will have fruit, and of what kind 
you want. Besides, the tree will be for the fu- 
ture. It is difficult to set out an old tree, or 
rather, of a dozen or more years’ standing. A 
full adult tree no one would undertake to 
transplant, as did the French king forest trees 
of full maturity, at an expense that cost almost 
his kingdom. A favorite tree might pay ex- 
pense, so far as gratification is concerned, and 
where people have plenty of men. An old, fav- 
orite family tree is thus sometimes removed ; 
but they are never thereafter so well to do. 
There must necessarily be a cutting off of roots; 
the branches must be pruned accordingly ; and 
this is hard upon the old tree. Go to some re- 
liable nursery, select, plant, and then take care. 
You have no lack of instruction on this head, 
or you need not have. 








Every man is happy, no matter what his cir- 
cumstances, who is contented. Happiness does 
not depend so much on the art of getting much, 
as the art of being contented with what we 
have. 
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MAKING WHITE WINE. 

Mesers. Jaques Brothers, of Washingtonville, 
Orange Co. N.Y. reply to an inquiry as to the 
mode of making White Wine, as follows: 

“Both the Isabella and Catawba grapes con- 
tain colorless juice, as you may observe by 
crushing a ripe grape of either variety between 
the fingers, and noticing the juice as it drops. 
The coloring matter lies just under the skin. 
By taking a sufficient number of culled grapes 
for a pressing, and ‘working on time,’ we can 
extract a portion of the juice nearly colorless, 
of course giving but a slight pressure to the 
grapes, and ceasing when too much color is 
given. The small amount of coloring matter in 
the juice, is generally deposited in the bottom 
of the cask during fermentation, and especially 
so when an addition of loaf refined sugar is 
made to the juice; the clarifying ingredients re- 
maining in the sugar seeming to act on the col- 
oring matter and causing it to deposit. 

“In making a colored wine, we cull and | 
crush the grapes, then throw them into open-| 
top casks of some 200 gallons, where they un- | 
dergo fermentation until the coloring is extract-| 
ed by the process from the skins, and the pulp| 
of the grape dissolved away; the skins in the | 
meantime rise to the surface, making an air-| 
tight covering to the juice, which, at the proper 
season, has become clear at the bottom of the | 
cask. A faucet is then introduced into the 
cask and the major portion of the juice drawn 
off; the balance is taken to press, where the! 
remainder of the juice is extracted. ‘That which | 
is drawn off, is finer flavored than that which | 
is pressed. Only a portion of the juice can be 
made into white wine; rather less than half in 
the Isabella grape, and more than half in the 
Catawba.” 





— + @ @——-- - 

Fruit Prospects at Auton, ILt.—The fol- 
lowing was in a private letter to us from Mr. | 
F, Starr: “The season 1s backward, but suffi- | 
ciently advanced to enable us to form a more 
correct opinion of the damage sustained from 
last winter’s cold. Peach trees are mostly 
starting, but ratherslow. Pears have generally 
escaped, so there will be a moderate crop. 
Grape buds are destroyed, and there will be 
none to speak of, except from covered vines. 
Sweet cherries not more than the birds will ap- 
propriate. Apples promise well, though I have 
seen a few buds on the Early Harvest winter 
killed.” 


Poverty pinches; butit as often relaxes, which 
the care of riches never does. 








To Preserve Fruit Without ‘Self-Seal- 
ing Cans. 
BY A LADY IN GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK. 
Prepare a cement of one ounce rosin, one 


ounce gum shellac, and a cubic inch of bees- 
wax; put them in atin cup and melt slowly— 
too high or too quick heat may cause it to 
scorch, 

Place the jars where they will become warm, 
while the fruit is cooking. If they are gradu- 
ally heated there is no danger of breaking. 

Aa soon as the fruit is thoroughly heated, 
and while boiling hot, fill the jars full, let the 
juice cover thefruit entirely. Have ready some 
circular pieces of stout, thick cotton or linen 
cloth, and spread over with cement a space 
sufficient to cover the mouth and rim of the 
jars. Wipe the rim perfectly dry and apply 
the cloth while warm, putting the cement-side 
down, bring the cover over the rim and secure 
it firmly with a string; then spread a coating 
| of cement over the upper surface. As the con- 
| tents-of the jars cool, the pressure of the air 
will depress the cover, and give most positive 
proof that all is safe. 

Many think that sugar is essential to enable 
the fruit tokeep. Thisisnotso. ‘Berries and 


| peaches” are better put up without it. Sugar 
strewn over them an hour before eating, gives 
them more the flavor of fresh fruit. Cook 


| only sufficiently to fill two jars at once, to avoid 


crushing tender berries. Pears and quinces are 
best cooked in water till tender, putting in as 
many as will cover the top of the water at one 
time; when clear and tender, add to the water 
sugar to the taste; as soon as boiling hot put 


|in the fruit, and when it is penetrated with 


syrup, put it in jars, and fill it up with syrup 
boiling hot. Seal as directed. Apples the 
same way, or cooked in water only, and secu- 
red. Let them be in quarters, for, if mashed, 
the pulp will hold so many air-bubbles it will 
not keep. 

Grapes—Pulp and cook till the pulps are 
melted ; strain out the seeds; put in the skins, 
and when well cooked, add sugar to taste. When 
the syrup is sufficiently thick, seal. 

Cherries and Plums are put in with or without 
pits, as one chooses, 

Tomatoes are cooked till all the lumps are dis- 
solved, and the mass quite thick. 

Sweetmeats of any kind secured in this way 
will keep for years, If required for transpor- 


tation, perhaps it would be well to use close- 
fitting corks, cut off even with the top of the 
jar, and then covered with the cemented cloth, 
otherwise corks are not necessary. 
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GRAPE CULTURE IN CALA. 

Ep. Vatiey Farmer: The crops in this State 
will be extremely light—indeed, in many parts, 
an entire failure of both grain and hay. 

Fruit, so far, looks promising, especially 
grapes—I think they never looked better. I 
see, by your past numbers, that yon cultivate 
chiefly the native sorts; I suppose most of the 
foreign kinds are too tender for your climate. 
Some of our most approved kinds are the Cali- 
fornia or Mission Grape; the White Muscat of 
Alexandria, Black St. Peters, White Frontig- 
nan, Black Hamburg, Black Prince, White 
Musceatel, Reissling, &c. These, and many 
other kinds, de well here—1 mean, of course, 
for out-door culture. But I thiak the foreign 
kinds are a little more liable to mildew than 
our California. Last year there was no mildew, 
or very little, but the year before it injured the 
grapes a good deal. It is now about time it 
should be showing itself on the young, tender 
leaves—but, as yet, I have seen no appearance 
of it. 

Our earliest grapes are beginning to blossom. 
I know of no remedy for the mildew. Many 
have tried flour of sulphur, sifted freely over the 
leaves and vines, two or three times a month 
in the morning, when the dew is on, so as to 
prevent the sulphur from blowing off. It is 
generally thought this has checked the disease 
—but Iam not quite sure of it. E. P. Howew. 

[Very much obliged to you, Mr. Howell. 
We hope you will continue to favor us with 
information relative to fruit culture in Califor- 
nia. Our people feel much interest in fruit 
culture in your section of the country, and 
would be pleased to hear from you frequently. ] 
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A SWEET POTATO HOUSE. 

For several years, the sweet potatoes that 
were awarded the first premium at the Illinois 
State Agricultural Society, have been grown at 
Cobden. This has attracted the attention of a 





sweet potato firm, that have a large potato, 


house at Rockville and Vincennes, Indiana. 

. This firm is now building a sweet potato 
house at Cobden—101 feet long, 24 feet wide, 
24 stories in height—below is the pit for the 
furnace, to keep the house warm in winter. The 
building will require one hundred thousand 
feet of lumber to complete it. It will be filled 


with boxes holding from twenty to twenty-five }' 


bushels, in which sweet potatoes will be pack- 
edin dry sand. In the winter, a car will be 
fitted up tight, and with stoves, that they can 
be taken to Chicago all winter. This. hiovse 





will hold 10,000 bushels. But this firm in the 
spring will furnish sweet potatoes of the popu- 
lar market sort—Bermuda and Nansemond.— 
They contract in the fall, and bed*out largely 
and supply the Western States with seeds in the 
spring. The builders at Cobden have ample 
funds. They have now $10,000 for putting up 
this building. We do not mention the name 
of the firm, lest’ it might look like an advertise- 
ment.—Cor. Jonesboro Gazette. 





Summer and: Winter. Apple House. 

Let me tell.your. readers how to make a cheap 
apple-house; suitable for drying apples in sum- 
mer, and also for: storing away in the fall for 
winter use. 

First, take your.ax and cut down a small tree 
—say, one foot. in diameter—that will split 
easily. Sedond, cutoff your pieces for ends and 
sides—three by nine feet is large enough for 
almost any family—then haul them to the 
place you intend putting them up, and split 
them all open. through the centre. Third, dig 
a small furnace—a sideling place is preferable, 
though if-extirely level it will answer—abous 
eighteen inehes wide, the length to correspond 
with the length of the house. It is thought best 
to havethe. furnace extend a foot or so from the 
house, at the mouth, to guard against fire. In 
good, solid ‘earth, it is not needful to lay any 
side walls to this furnace, only on top of the 
ground enough to level the building ; then.cov- 
er the. furnace with large rock, using a great 
deal of: mud.that it may be tight. It is-better 
to lay.a course of small rock all round, some 
four inches deep, to set the logs on; then. notch 
them .down tight, with plenty of mud added 
when it is down to fill up every crack and keep 
in heat; put in a pole at each side of the - house 
as.each log is laid up, for the dryers .to. rest 
upon ; double roof with dirt between; then cut 
the door one-third the length of the house, so 
that three.dryers to a course is sufficient, one 
to slide each side and one in the middle. When 
you aredone drying, store your winter apples, 
using a little straw outside.—| Farmer's Home. 

White-.sugar sweetens without.adding flavors 
it simply sweetens. All delicate preparations, 
of.course, should not have the. molasses taste of 
browa sugar. 

If, when examining a bee-hive to ascertain 
whether the young queen has become fertile, 
we find one or more rudimental royal cells, con- 
taining eggs or larve, we may safely conclude 


that the queen has been lost, and that the eggs 
were laid' by a fertile worker. 
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American Pomological Society. 

In conformity with a resolution adopted at 
the last meeting of this National Association, 
the undersigned give notice that its tenth ses- 
sion will commence in Corinthian Hall, in the 
city of Rochester, N.Y., on Tuesday, September 
13th, 1864, at 12 o’clock noon, and will continue 

‘several days. All Horticultural, Pomological, 
Agricultural, and other kindred institutions in 
the United States and the’ British Provinces, 
are invited to send delegations as large as they 
may deem expedient; and all other persons in- 
terested in the cultivation of fruits are invited to 
be presentand take seats in the Convention. 

The great Annual Fair of the New York 
State Agricultural Society will be held at Roch- 
ester on the following week, so that delegates 
who desire to do so can attend both meetings, 
and those who contribute collections of fruits to 
the Pomological Society can afterwards exhibit 
them at the State Fair. 

Throughout a large portion of the country, 
the prospects of the fruit crop are very encour- 
aging, and as the Fruit Growers’ Society of 
Western New York will place its entire collec- 
tion at the disposal of the American Pomologi- 
cal Society, a display of extraordinary interest 
may reasonably be expected. 

Among the prominent subjects that will 
come before the Society at this session, will 
be that of the revision of the Society’s Cata- 
logue of Fruits. The Special Committee ap- 
pointed for this purpose are now, with the 
various State and local committees, actively 
engaged in collecting such information as will 
aid in determining what varieties are best 
adapted to the different sections and districts of 
our country—and this information, in the form 
of reports, will be submitted to the action of the 
Convention. 

All the States and Territories are urgently in- 
vited to be present, by Delegation, at this 
meeting, that the amicable and social relations 
which have heretofore existed between the 
members of the Society may be fostered and 
perpetuated, and the result of its deliberations, 
80 beneficial to the country at large, be general- 
ly and widely diffused. 

Members and Delegates are requested to con- 
tribute specimens of the Fruits of their respec- 
tive districts, and to communicate in regard to 
them whatever may aid in promoting the ob- 
_jects of the Society and the science of American 
Pomology. 

Each contributor is requested to eome pre- 
pared with a complete list of his collection, 








and to present the same with his fruits, that a 
report of all the varieties entered may be sub- 
mitted to the meeting as soon as practicable. 

All persons desirous of becoming members, 
can remit the admission fee to Thomas P. 
James, Esq. Treasurer, Philadelphia; or to the 
President at Boston, who will furnish them 
with Transactions of the Society. Life Mem- 
bership, ten dollars; Biennial, two dollars. 

Packages of Fruits may be addressed as fol- 
lows: “American Pomological Society, care of 
James Vick, Rochester, N.Y.” 

Marsuac P, Wiper, Pres. 

James Vick, See. 

Hints to Horticultural Learners. 

We cannot tell a person how to succeed in 
any horticultural pursuits beyond a peradven- 
ture, as sometimes correspondents seem to think 
—for some will fail in almost any undertaking, 
no matter how flattering the prospects, while 
others will succeed where things do not look 
altogether promising. We can, however, givea 
few hints that we have no doubt will be useful; 
and though designed for one, will be interesting 
to many. 

In regard to an apple orchard, then, we re- 
mark, that summer varieties should not be 
grown to any extent unless you live near a 
large city where the market will be good. Ship- 
pers do not buy summer fruit. The late fall 
and winter varieties are the most profitable. It 
is not best to select too many varieties for sale, 
though it is well to get a tree or trees each of 
the most promising sorts for trial. While qual- 
ity must not be forgotten, some attention must 
be paid to the appearance. A bright, red, 
showy apple always sells well, if of fair quality. 
Shippers do not like to be troubled with too 
many sorts, and they can afford to give a little 
more in many cases if the grower can furnish 
them with a thousand barrels, than though they 
had to make up the thousand by purchasing of 
a dozen different parties. We do not believe 
there is the least danger that the market will 





be overstocked with good fruit in a century.— ° 


This has been the cry ever since we can remem- 
ber, and yet apples are now worth three times 
what they were when we first heard the fear 
expressed that, in a few years, they would not 
be worth the picking. 

The same remarks apply to pears, except 
that we would plant more extensively of the 
fall and winter varieties, We need more expe- 
rience about winter pears—but this we are 
gaining quite rapidly. Not one in a hundred of 
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our people have the privilege of eating a good 
pear ina year. The demand cannot be fully 
met during the present generation, so there is 
no danger of having to feed pears to the hogs 
for some time to come. 

We are making very rapid advances in grape 
culture, and we know that some complain that 
the fruit sells below a fair compensation for 
growing. It is only those who send to market 
unripe fruit, entirely unfit for human consump- 
tion, that have reason to complain.—[Lewis- 
town Gazette. 


+ 
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PEARS ON APPLE STOCK. 

Not having noticed any account of pears be- 
ing grafted upon apple, and having experiment- 
ed with them myself for the past three years, 
I thought I would give you the result.of my 
experience. Three years ago, I had some pear 
scions given to me by a friend, and not having 
many suitable pear stocks, I grafted them upon 
an apple tree which had failed to yield any 
fruit with the kindest nursing. They grew very 
rapidly that season, and last season were load- 
ed with pears, so that I found it necessary to 
pull off many to save the grafts. I do not see 
why pears grafted in this way will not do as 
well as when grafted in the usual manner, par- 
ticularly if thescion be iuserted at or near the 
surface of the ground, as I have frequently 
done since with marked success, I do not re- 
commend this plan in preference to pear stocks 
—butas they are not always as readily obtained 
it will be well to have some grafted in this 
way, and experience may prove it to be a profit- 
able mode of grafting.—{ Northern Farmer. 





[A few pear scions may be grafted in the ap- 
ple tree, and they will do well for a few years; 
but they will not succeed long, where the en- 
tire stock or tree is grafted. —Ed. V.F.] 





THE APPLE TREE BORER. 

I noticed an article in the Farmer some time 
since, recommending orchardists to dig the dirt 
away from the trunks of trees down to the roots, 
to prevent the ravages of the borers; but, as far 
as my experience goes, it is useless. I have 
known trees where the dirt has been removed 
for years, but they suffer'like the others; and I 
have many times dug them from the roots 
Where they were exposed. 

The best way I have found, is to dig them 
out with a knife, which is practised by many, 
but I think the majority leave the borer until 


trees carefully soon after the borers hatch, and 
cut them out, many times before they reach 
the wood; after a few hours’ experience, you 
will rarely miss one. It is well to examine the 
trees a few weeks after tosee that none are miss- 
ed. I have dug out hundreds in a day, most of 
them less than aj} inch in length. Many valu- 
able trees might be saved with a few minute’s 
labor.—[ Me. Farmer. 
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LIMA BEANS. 
_ Lima bean vines are usually suffered to wind 
themselves around a pole 12 or 15 hands high, 
and before the vine reaches the top of the pole, 
some beans are already of a size to be pulled, 
near its bottom. 

Lima beans should be pinched off when five 
and a half feet high, and they will readily throw 
out side shoots well filled with pods, which will 
ripen before frost; whereas, when not shortened 
in, the beans on the upper ends of the vines 
cannot perfect themselves in time to be saved. 
It is unfair to expect a gill of sap to travel 
through 50 feet of the vine wrapped around a 
pole, and make a perfect bean at the extreme 
end of it. The immense amount of imperfect 
and half-formed vine through which it has te 
travel, causes too great an evaporation of mois- 
ture before arriving at its point of destination. 
The lima bean with us is an exotic, and its be- 
haviour during growth is very different from 
its habit where native, and therefore the mode 
of cultivation, as with the tomato, peach, &c., 
must compensate for these differences. 
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[Reported for the Valley Farmer.] 
Meramec Horticultural Society. 
ALLenTon, April 7, 1864. 

The 64th monthly meeting was held in the schodle 
house. President Beale in the chair. 

The Corresponding Secretary presented a package 
of garden seeds from the Hon. H. T. Blow. It was on 
motion, Resolved, That the thanks of this Society are 
due to the Hon. H. T. Blow, M. C. from this district, 
for the interest manifested by him in the objects and 
interests of horticulture and agriculture in general, 
and especially for his favors to this Society, in the 
way of seeds sent us from the Agricultural Depart- 
ment at Washington, as well as information through 
private correspondence. ’ 

The question fer discussion was, “The best substi- 
tute for the deficient corn and fodder crops uring 
the early part of the season.” 

L. D. Votaw had sown oats in Feb.; had done well. 
Too late to sow rye, but as an aid to fatten, either rye or 
wheat would still make a better pasture than the 
woods could afford. On thin land, oats was as well 
if sown now as two or three weeks ago, but asa rule 
sow efore April; but we are often compelled to sow 
and plant after the best time, and they frequently 
make good crops. 3 bushels to deep, rich land; 2 to 
medium; 1} to thin land. Weight more important 
than measure. Some oats all chaff. The condition 
of the land is important; if rough, much of the seed 
will not vegetate, and therefore requires more seed. 
The same applies to wheat. Sowed upland half « 





he has done too much damage. I examine the 


bushel to the acre, land in good condition, plowed 
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twice, sowed early, and cut 33 bushels to the acre; on 
the same ground, not in as good order, cut 27. Mr. 
Potterfield and myself experimented for several years 
with like results, We sow one bushel per acre—it is 
cheaper. 

Mr. Davis: When I came out to my place, upon 
going to sow my wheat, the man I had doing the 
work said, that a bushel was enough, also most of 
my neighbors. Sowed 1} bushels, and still the crop 
was thin. 

President Beale said that when he came first to the 
locality, he found that Messrs. Votaw and Potterfield 
had the best crops of wheat; they sowed 3 pecks to 
the acre. 

Mr. Votaw—When we had small farms, we had 
large crops; sowed but little seed, but the land being 
put in ‘good condition it tillered well; but in corn 
land the ground was left rough, the seed fell on the 
ridges and rolled into the furrows, and some was left 
to dry ‘out with the spring winds—while another 
was buried too deeply. But by cropping wheat sev- 
eral years on the same land, better crops were raised 
than by sowing on the corn land. 

Mr. Allen—I don’t think the thickness sowed pro- 
duces the thickest crop; found Noe wheat from the 
Patent Office tiller more than any. I counted in 
many cases 45 stalks from a single grain. 

Mr. Harris agreed with Mr. Votaw that the quanti- 
ty of seed depended upon the condition of the land. 
In the bottom 24, uplands 14 bushels to the acre. In 
sowing oats I sow in, the bottom early; on the upland 
late. Now is a good time to sow oats. I run over 
the ground with a brush after sowing. In sowing 
wheat on corn land, allow one-third more wheat to 
the. acre. 

President—The best crop of oats I ever raised, was 
from two bushels of seed to the acre. 

Mr. Votaw wanted to hear from Mr. Jacobs, how 
they managed their crops in the western part of the 
State. 

Mr. Jacobs—They generally put in 2 bushels of 
oats.to the acre; sow last February and first April. 
Sometimes sow on corn Jand without plowing—brush 
in. If oats are plowed in, grow too rank, and rust. 
In sowing wheat, a bushel and a peck to the acre is 
the ordinary quantity. 

Mr. Wright—Black oats have fuller grains, but 
grow too short; white oats grow much taller. 

Mr. Votaw called attention to purchasing oats by 
weight. I weighed some oats that a merchant was 
selling by measure as the best oats. We put on the 
best black oats, and they weighed 244 lbs. to the bush- 
el—sack # of a lb. I raised good oats; they weighed 
from 29 to 31 lbs. I don’t think I get a good crop 
of oats under 70 bushels to the acre. 3 bushels of 
seed to the acre. Sowed 12 pints of bald barley on 
ground that was in potatoes, in clean, rich soil. Sow- 
ed thinly over little more than half an acre; they fell 
down, but threshed out eight bushels. 

Mr. Wright would like to hear about Timothy. 

Mr. Votaw sowed Timothy this spring—and will 
sow again; but it is now late. 

President—It depends much on the season—vwill 
sow yet, but prefer earlier; sow a peck to the acre. 

President prefers the last of May to first of June 
for Hungarian. 

Mr. Allen does not like to feed it to working stock; 
fed it to his horses winter before last; they ate it 
greedily, but it made them quite stiff, as I found out 
when I began to work them. 

Mr. Jacobs—It is esteemed the very best feed for 
mileh cows. 

President said Dr. Stevens finds that sheep eat it 
up clean, and do well upon it. 

Mr. Jacobs—A farmer should sow a little for his 
chickens, they do well on it. 

Mr. Votaw—It is too late for clover—but better 
late than never. 

President—A few yoars Mr. Blakey sowed it in 
May, and it did well. 





Mr. Votaw—I prefer February to April. 

President—It grows with but little trouble—one 
gallon to the acre. 

Mr. Votaw sows a bushel to eight acres. 

Mr. Jacobs—A bushel to 10 acres used tu be the 
quantity. 

Mr. Allen—An old theory was to let the clover 
seed lie on the field—turn under, sow in w' eat, and 
the clover comes up well enough; or plow it deeply, 
cultivate in a light crop, then plow deeply, threwing 
the seed again to the surface, and it will grow well. 

President—Mr. Potterfield has practiced this for 
ten years. 

Mr. Allen—In Virginia the rule was, 8 acres, if for 
mowing, and 10 acres if for pasturing, to a bushel of 
seed, 

The Executive Committee reported an Essay on 
the Peach, by Mr. Allen, and an Essay on Flowers by 
the Secretary, and the subjects to be discussed at the 
next meeting. 

Fruit Committee reported on the table—by Mr. 
Harris, Pryor’s Red, Ortley, and Jeneton. Mr. Dav- 
is, Pryor’s Red, in very fine condition. Mr. Allen, 
Newtown Pippin and Jeneton. Mr. T. Wright, a 
seedling, originated with L. D. Votaw, in fine condi- 
tion, called, for years, Winter Maiden’s Blush, and 
certainly good for its season. W. Harnis, Ch. 


The Vegetable Committee reported specimens of 
the Peach Blow potato by G. W. Davis, fair and in 
good condition. This variety, so recently introduced 
in this vicinity, is becoming a general favorite, both 
as respects quality, productiveness and profit. 

Adjourned. 





ALLENTON, May 5, 1864. 

The 65th monthly meeting was held in the house of 
Mr. T. R. Allen. President Beale in the chair. 

Secretary called attention to a communication from 
Dr. D. J. Macgowan, U.S.A., in regard to a projected 
expedition to Eastern Asia—‘having, for one of its 
objects the enriching of the agriculture of the coun- 
try by the introduction of exotic plants,” &c, Laid 
over. 

The Secretary called attention to an article that was 
sent him last year, by H. W. Leffingwell, called Bat 
Guano, which he had used during last season with 
great b-~-“*. , 

Resolved, That the Corresponding Secretary be re- 
quested to write to Mr. Leffingwell, requesting any 
information he may deem valuable to the Society re- 
specting Bat Guano. 

President Beale stated that he had attended a mect- 
ing of the Corporators of the State Board of Agricul- 
ture, but no business was transacted of any import- 
ance. 

It was, on motion, Resolved, That the President 
appoint a Committee of Three to act with the Execu- 
tive Committee and Officers of the Society as a Fair 
Committee, to report at the next meeting as to the 
expediency of holding an exhibition this fall, and 
other matters'connected therewith. 

The President appointed Messrs. Essex, Votaw and 
Jacobs. 

An Essay on the Peach was then read by T. R. 

en. 

The meeting, after dinner, being called to order, 
the Fruit Committee reported a fine basket of Jene- 
tons in good condition, and samples of Newtown Pip- 
pin over-ripe, all by T. R. Allen. 

The Flower Committee reported two very fine bo- 
quets by Miss Bodley and Mrs. Dr. Beale, containing 
some very fine flowers, and exhibiting much. know- 
ledge and taste. W. Muir, Ch. 


The Secretary made some remarks upon the “Suit- 
ability of Floriculture as the companion of Horticul- 
ture.” 

A discussion took place upon. the Essay on the 
Peach, ‘but'little was said in opposition to its state- 
ments. 
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Mr. Shields thought peaches a profitable crop, and 
Mr. Votaw advocated the planting of seedling varie- 
ties. Some of the members thought that the planting 
of seedlings had about run ite course as a profitable 
investment. One valuable: variety in the hundred 
was too small a proportivn to plant for, and then if it 
was really valuable it lost all the merit of hardiness 
whenever it was propagated from. So the merit 
claimed for seedling fruit had no value in fact. 

The Executive Committee requested Mr. Fendler 
to prepare an Essay on Meteorology for the next 
meeting. 

The President announced the next mecting to be 
at the house of Mrs. Dr. McPherson, on the first 
Thursday of June, at 10 A.M. W. Mutr, Sec. 





Se 


Alton Horticultural Society. 
Fripay, May 6, 1864. 

The Society met at the house of P, E. Brown, on 
the Grafton road. 

Birds, in their relation to Horticulture, being the 
regular subject for discussion, Dr. Hull said Lis ever- 
greens had been lately attacked by the Sap Sucker. 
He had caused specimens of this and the Hairy 
Woodpecker to be shot, and ascertained, that, as re- 
ported in the Transactions of the Ill. State Hort. 
Society for 1861, the Sup Sucker is a bird with 
ashort gouge shaped tongue fitted for feeding up- 
on the inner bark and cambium of trees, whilst the 
Hairy Woodpecker has a long slender barbed tongue 
for the extraction of iusects. The latter bird should 
be preserved—the Sap Sucker destroyed ; but as there 
is a good deal of resemblance between the two, care 
should be taken to distinguish them. 

The Baltimore Oriole he found the greatest rogue 
in the country for early grapes. He is a sly fellow, 
slipping through the vines when he sees you, and elu- 
ding observation. The Jay and Woodpecker are de- 
structive to fruit, especially cherries, 

Mr. Brown called the attention of members to a re- 
port on Birds by a Committee of the French Senate, 
a translation of which appears in the N. Y. Weekly 
Tribune of April 2d, whereby it appears that the de- 
struction of birds in France has been succeeded by 
such an increase of injurious insects as to very seri- 
ously injure the forest trees, field crops, and fruits of 
that country, and to call for the interposition of goy- 
ernment to restore the winged destroyers of insects. 

Dr. Hull introduced specimens of grape vine canes, 
and illustrated his modes of pruning. There are two 
kinds of buds on the vine—fruit and wood buds. The 
former appear as a very general rule only on last 
year’s wood, of which, when we come to prune, there 
should be three canes. Two of these should be cut 
down to. two eyes each. The remaining cane, which 
is to bear fruit, should have, say, 12 buds left upon it, 
and each of these buds should be permitted to mature 
about three bunches of fruit, making about 12 lbs, to 
the vine, formed by the renewal system and trained 
to a stake. 

The Dr. objects to training to horizontal bars, be- 
cause the upper buds then have much the most vigor 
—a tendency which can be checked in stake training 
by twisting the vine around a stake, whereby the fruit 
buds from top to bottom can be made of equal vigor. 

Does not pinch in the laterals of the canes for next 
year’s fruit; and this spring finds good buds on such 
laterals where the main cane ha# none. 

Mr. McPike has found the Diana hardier than 
the Catawba. With Mr. Dimmock it is dead. Dela- 
ware and Clinton quite hardy with Dr. Hull. J, E. 
Starr has the Rebecca and Herbemont. most injured. 
N. J. Colman finds Hartford Prolific, Clinton and 
Taylor’s Bullit in best condition. 

Dr. Hull thought he would have nearly a full crop. 
F. Starr, having pruned last fall, no crop. Mr. New- 
man a full crop on Clinton, and a half crop on Dela- 
ware, 

Of pears, Mr. Colman expects a full crop, as also 





Newman, F. Starr and Hull; Curtis half a crop, and 
Dimmock very few. 

Of apples, Colman says the-promise is extraordin- 
ary; Merryman very promising; Curtis finds Newtown 
Pippin ready to bear in its ordinarily resting year; 
Brown an ordinary crop; Hull aud J. E. Starr full 
crops. 

Of peaches, there is no promise from any one of 
the members. The destruction has been as nearly as 
may be, thorough. Orchards are reported in bloom 
in Jackson county on the river, and there are reports 
ofliving buds at St. Joseph, Mich. 

Dr. Hull apprehends no danger to peach trees so 
long as the bark does not separate from the wood.— 
Mr. Dimmock has had two Late Crawford’s killed, be- 
tween which an Early Crawford is left unhurt, Me- 
Pike has an Early Crawford on a southern slope bad- 
ly killed. Mr. Colman believes trees that have passed 
through the winter of 1855-6, will be finished by the 
last. A gentleman of his acquaintance, in 1856 pruned 
one orchard in February and the other in May, and 
the latter succeeded much the best—hence, would 
prune the winter-injured peach in full leaf. Dr. Hull 
finds the Large Karly York and George the 1V. 
among the hardiest trees. Colman called attention 
to the fact that there were plenty of seedling peaches 
in 1856. J. E. Starr has lost seedling trees as much 
or more than any this year. Early Tillotson the most 
injured of any budded variety. Colman thinks that 
large blossoms on the peach are less liable to injury 
than others. Riehl has noticed, however, that the 
Heath, a hardy peach, has small blossoms—but this 
may be owing to its earliness. Hull believes the pres- 
ervation due to carbonic acid in the flower. . Had seen 
peaches in bloom endure a cold of 8° above zero. 

Clover in orchards was briefly discussed. Colman 
believes in sowing clover five or six years after the 
trees are planted and fairly established, and that is 
Dr. Warder’s view; but Jno, J. Thomas is strongly 
against it. Merryman has found clover a great pro- 
tection from bruising to the falling fruit. 

To frighten birds from cherries, Mr. McPike says, 
suspend a horizontal cross of wood in the centre ef 
the tree by white twine leading from the top of the 
tree exteriorly to the ends of the cross. No bird will 
risk his person inside. 

Mr. Newman having call attention to the fact that 
the meetings were becoming too large for all to pro- 
fitubly engage in the discussions, the Committee on 
Trees, Plants, and Flowers were instructed to inquire 
into the expediency of holding a Floral Exhibition at 
the next meeting, and to solicit the aid of the ladies 
of the Society in carrying out any plan that might be 
decided upon. The Committee having consulted to- 
gether reported that such Exhibition would be held. 
The President exhorted all members to bring in speci- 
mens of flowers and early fruits. 

Adjourned to meet at J. E. Starr’s, Friday, June 3d, 
at 10 o’clock, A.M. An effort will be made to charter 
a small steamboat, which will make the trip from 
Alton to Mr. Starr’s and back, touching perhaps at 
some point near Dr. Hull’s. 

A portion of the afternoon, after a of the 
elegant collation provided by Mrs. Brown, was spent 
in the inspection of the garden, orchard, and fields of 
Mr. Brown. His farm consists of 78 acres, very hand- 
somely located on either side of Grafton road, and is 
provided with comfortable and appropriate buildings. 
Of fruit, he has 1,100 apple trees, about 2,000 peach 
and 100 pear, with some grapes, and between two 
and three acres of strawberries. Last year he sold 
from about a quarter of an acre, $200 worth of Wil- 
soti’s Albany. Uses no manure for them unless it be 
ashes, and plants generally ia the fresh sod. He does 
not worm bis peach trees, but finds that a concavity 
about the trunk, which will be filled up by the sum- 
mer showers, will keep out the borer. 

Mr. Brown has still on band 4,000 lbs. of Tobacco, 
the product of 1863. This year he is starting the to- 
matoes in great quantity, and is reckoned one of the 
most successful growers of vegetables in the region. 
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[Written for the Valley Farmer.] 
THE ICE FLOWER. 

Amid the frowning precipices and frightful 
solitudes of the Andes, at an immense elevation, | 
in the bare seots of earth, and in the crevices | 
of the rocks, flourishes this /usus nature. 

Chimborazo, chief of mountains, 
Wreathed im everlasting snow; 
And thy thousand gushing fountains 
Swell the rwshing streams below. 
Pacos wild, the chasms leaping, 
High the Condor builds her nest; 
Cloud and tempest round thee sweeping, 
While the sunshine gilds thy crest. 


Like the driven snow-flake peerless, 
Trembling on the frozen air; 

On thy dreary summits cheerless, 
Blows this plant so strange and fair, 

Dwells this lovely freak of nature, 
Opes its petals to the sky, 

All remote from mortal creature, 
There for God’s approving eye. 


Frightful solitudes around it, 
Springing from the seots bare ; 

Thus the child of science found it, 
Pearly, delicate and rare. 

Scentless, chaste its tintless chalice, 
Evergreen its fragile stem :— 

And he called it—not in malice— 
“Tey,” yet, a “floral gem”! 

Lafayette Co. Mo., 1864. H. 
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{Written for the Valley Farmer.] 
The Advantages of Blindness. 

Though one of the greatest of calamities, 
blindness has its advantages. Chief of these, 
perhaps, is introspection, or the mind turned 
within. Nothing to occupy attention, the 
thought has free scope. Continuity, the great 
secret of success, can then be indulged in. Thus 
Homer was the greatest of epic poets, Milton the 
greatest of English bards. Does any one doubt 
that, had these poets never been blind, we 
would have had the Iliad and the’ Paradise 
Lost? We might have had the poems, but 





now are. Here is alessonto learn, It is easy 
to isolate oneself, as many do, and secure this 
inward world of thought. A little practice 
where there is inelination, will do it; and it 
must be done if we wish to succeed. We must 
concentrate and think continuously, or we 
shall never succeed eminently. 

These remarks were suggested introduction- 
ally to the extracts which follow, by hearing a 
blind man, the other day, recite some verses 


| which be had composed. <A few years ago he 


became blind. It was soon after the death of 
his wife, who was greatly beloved by him. He 
was never in the habit of composing; but being 
naturally of an emotional temperament, he 
readily fell into the channel of making verses, 
He never studied the art of poetry — knows 
nothing at all about the machinery of poetry— 
takes only the sense and the spirit, and ex- 
presses himself as well as he can in the con- 
fined limits of rhythm. He is therefore defec- 
tive in the mechanical part. His devotion, his 
poetical ideas, are evident. But perhaps the 
most interesting part of all is the man himeelf. 
Seventy years of age, he is yet a boy—-not in 
silliness, or in anything that is be-littleing, but 
in appearance, and the still active, healthy 
condition of mind and heart. He is a figure as 
he sits there with his black chip hat, brim turn- 
ed down, covering, but not hiding, the finest 
silvery locks, which touch his shoulders—neck 
short—the hat tipped backward, giving full 
view to his sightless orbs. His body has the 
roundness of a boy’s, 1m chest and limb, and 
the motion sprightly, what his blindness allows. 
There, the man-boy, with voice like a woman’s 
when he sings, which he does most excellently, 
in a clear, ringing voice, sits. 

As he is much by himself, mentally, and 
broods much, his poetic temperament natural- 
ly leads him to express himself in rhythm—we 
cannot say rhyme—for he has little sympathy 
for this commons stumbling block of the poets. 
The reader will, therefore, make allowance for 
this lack. A true devotion, and an elo- 
quence, which makes the recitations of his 
poems most interesting, are characteristics.— 
His best poems, by far, are those composed in 
German, which We are sorry we cannot re-pro- 
duce here. He is learned in Lutheran lore.— 
You: have before you, in his efforts, an ancient 
—one of the old devotees of primitive Protest- 
antism. He has notlearned the modern schools 
of poetry and religion. His Christianity is an- 
cient, as is his Bible, both dating back to the 





they would not have been the classics they 


Melancthon days. If the reader, in reading 
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his verses, catch here and there a spark of the 
inspiration, which his manner and his presence 
impart in the recitation, we shall be well 
pleased, and our effort at introducing this blind 
Homer, shall not have beenin vain. We warn 
all critics to turn away, as there will be abund- 
ant matter to pick at, and which affects little 
the animus and spirit of the verses. His 
“hymns,” as he calls his poems, are all long. 
When asked for the titles to them, he answered 
they had no titles. We give first an entire 
poem, as a general sample: 


When I shall stand before God’s Throne, 
And have a crown upon my head, 
Then sball I neither weep nor mourn— 
My soul will then have peace and rest, 
The greatest wonder I shall see— 
1s to see myself before God’s throne! 
Then shall I be from bondage free, 
And-have an honored crown to own. 


Then shall I see my Saviour’s face, 
And see him on his Royal Throne; 
No stranger shall take in my place 
Whose name is not in heaven known. 
I shall then see Christ as he is, 
And also see his open side, 
And see his wounds on hands and feet, 
Which he received when crucified. 


His blood-stained garment I may see, 
And also see his thorny crown 
Which he once wore on Calvary— 
There, on that painful, bloody mount, 
Where Christ has died that I might live, 
And paid the ransom for my soul 
That he might all my sins forgive, 
And have my soul to life restored. 


My spirit, then, shall not be grieved 
To hear the wicked curse and swear, 
And hear my Saviour’s name blasphemed 
Amongst the wicked everywhere. 
No toilsome world shall I behold, 
No sweat will trickle from my face, 
No tempter more to tempt my soul, 
As I have here immortal days. 


No storm of sorrow, sickness, pain, 
No trembling fear to lose my soul, 

No grief or sorrow shall remain— 
This, heaven will to me unfold. 

My Heavenly eyes shall not be blind; 
I shall not want a guard to guide; 

No trials then will cross my mind ~ 
I then shall see Eternal Light! 


My Savour’s voice, then shall hear; 

I shall no more feel then alarmed, 
There in that holy atmosphere: 

I there shall sink in Jesus arms. 
My thirsty soul will then be filled, 

With holy unctions from God’s Throne, 
My hunger and my thirst be stilled— 





My soul shall never thirst no more. 


A holy balsam I sball drink; 
I shall no more feel faint and dry ; 
In holy oceans I shall swim— 
My soul will then be satisfied. 
No poisonous air will strike my brow; 
No death nor sickness there will rage ; 
My days and years will not run out, 
As they run out in pilgrimage. 

It will be observed that not the strictest at- 
tention is paid to grammar. The pronuncia- 
tion is modeled on the colloquial. Hence, 
many of the rhymes are perfect as he speaks 
them, that are here defective. 

We must shorten our extracts by giving one 
more poem, and the concluding stauzas of an- 
other. First, the concluding stanzas: 

* * * - » * 
JEHOVAH, is thy sacred name, 

And high in heaven is thy Throne; 
Eternity will speak the same— 

And thou art God, and God alone. 


Thy Godhead never has been changed; 
Thou art the great and central sun; 

Thy wisdom had all things arranged 
Before creation had begun. 


Thy power called—this world came forth; 
Thy mighty Godhead laid the plan; 

Thine arm has been a strong support ; 
Thy eye saw all before it came! 


Thy ears have heard the waters roar 
Through all the many different streams— 
It was for them an open door 
To hear the waters round the hills. 


Thou art the Ruler of all things ; 
All planets move at thy command; 
Thou art the Sovereign over kings ; 
Thy sovereign power never ends! 


And who can cypher out thine age? 

Or who can know thy years to come? 
If all mankind would so engage, 

They could not cypher out this sum. 


Oh God! thou art too deep for me! 
Without beginning, and no end. 

I shall not learn this mystery 
Before my days on earth are spent. 


Thou art the God whom we adore, 
The only God we wish to love; 

And when we leave this earthly shore, 
May we then reach thy joys above. 


The following is the only poem he has named: 
THE GREAT HARVEST. 


Ye children of Mount Zion, 
Awake, arise, and shine: 
All nature is out-crying, 
“It soon is harvest time.” 
The trees will soon be blowing, 
The buds are opening white: 
There is no time for sowing 
If once the wheat is ripe, 
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The wheat must then be reaped; FASHION. 
The workmen, they are scarce ; | It has a power, a social hold, that can’t be 
And many will be needed ‘broken. And itis more right than we think. 
To take the wheat from tares. | It is simply taste, as applied to dress—which 
“We want the best of reapers, means our appearance—and that is considera- 
Who understand to reap ; ble. Think of the shabby man. That is the 
And want a perfect leader, | opposite of fashion, in principle. The difficulty 
Who cannot be deceived. | with the fashion is, its excess: we carry it too 
‘The barns, they are all ready ' far, as we do other things. The true toilet is,. 
To store the wheat therein ; to dress so that the dress attracts no attention,, 
The wheat is good and heavy— | for a person’s garments should always be sub- 
It must be reaped clean. ordinate to the person. It should attract no at- 
We want no sloven reapers, tention from its superiority, nor inferiority. 
The harvest is too great; Now, who are they that dress in this 
We dare not*be deceived— “course between.” It is easily answered: not 
Each kernel must be saved. our ‘fashionable’ men; not our shabby men; 
# * #* * bd * | not the rich nor the poor; but the really worthy 


All signs do show it plainly, 


ri pele gm | in their sphere, whatever that may be. Among 
e harvest time 1s nigh? 


these are great men, good men—men and wo- 
men, The farmer is here largely represented ; 
the mechanic also. The real, solid men of the 


We have mislaid the remainder of this poem, 
and must content ourselves with what is given. 
ww, & 2. @. 





den world are pretty much all here. “But don’t 
[Written for the Valley Farmer.] these follow the fashion? You say they dress 
A TRIAL IN LIFE. unobtrusively?” Yes, they follow the fashion ; 


We are required to have smiles (we women); that is, the tailor and the shoemaker make up 
but we cannot always have them. Why? Be- for them according to the prevailing mode; and 
cauee it is not in human nature to have them; this very concurrence with the style, is the un- 
no more than to have a brook always bright, Obtrusive, the dress that attracts no attention, 
When there is contention in the elements, the because it is in the style, and not in the excess 
brook is'turbid, the sky is overcast, and tears —the “highest style” is avoided. To say, “I 
tall. Should we then fret and blame each other, Will not follow the style,” is simply to say, “1 
for these things? But we are very apt to do it, will be odd; I will, from my oddity, attract at- 
because, perhaps, that we also are turbid, tention.” Fashion is good, as it relieves mon- 
These moments are a part of our life; as neces- Otony. We get tired of the same thing too 

~sary as night and day. Wedo not sufficiently long indulged in; and when tired we should 
reflect'upon this. Bear and forbear, is the ex- | change it: this is civilization. 
cellent old maxim. And what an influence it | egy 


has in-the family! It.knits- closer together the | : Marriage ve, Single Life. , 
| A quiet home, with a neat, industrious wife, 


ties. If we.are patient of these things, we feel! . ; 

we have gained a victery: the victory of doing with whom you are pleased, and who is pleased 

: good coal we shall-get the sewerd ot ding it in return, is better than the unlicensed freedom 

+. a *Oeeet + Tine diab ten etbetn be nA | of single life. It has less temptation, and less 

the face will shine.all the brighter; shine as it chances - fil m, WHR Spngeanien. A cage 
man is adrift; he is, as it were out of the pale 


were through its tears: a rainbow after the : : ; 
storm. How sprightly then-are the steps ! haan | (pail) of society. When misfortune overtakes 
' | him, he has a double load to bear, for he has 


willing to do good ! and“how well, then, the hu- | é : : é 
man ephere plays on ite axis. Bear and forbear! none to share it with him, which always 
, ‘| draws half the sting. Sensible marriage will 


ei Se WEEee. | os ig 1c Wilt do ‘didte, “Whsa happiness fe 


—_—oo 


‘ Correct yourself betimec; you will seldom or | enjoyed, it will double the enjoyment. It will 
‘never keep yourself from falling if you cannot | make the man better; it will make the woman 
‘recover yourself when you"first ‘begin to totter. | better; it will improve the children. Were it 

Re oe not poor oe that men must) not so, would marriage be the universal thing 
ee ratees ~— wiedom. . | it is! It is better, then, to marry well, than 
Domestic quiet i#a:jewel ; love the light of it. | not to marry at all. Marriage is virtuous. It 
The pleasure of ‘doing:good, ‘is‘ithe only one | is for this reason that women will marry rather 
that never wears-out. than men, because they are more virtuous. 
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How to Eat Fruit. 

Fruit cannot be considered as part of a regular 
diet. It has but little nutriment, and it is the 
nutriment which tasks the stomach. Hence, 
pork remains five hours in the stomach, apples 
an hour and a half. This principle holds good 
in general. Digestion is but little called upon | 





where apples alone are eaten. A man may 
gorge himself with fruit, and still be hungry, | 
and the fruit will not interfere with a meal, on-| 
ly so far as the room in the stomach is concern- 


Avoid' polish; let the polish be in the thought. 

Resist the temptation of apt words; give ex- 
pression, whatever-words they may be. 

Rhyme must le made a means; an aid to the 
sound and the strength ; not a ‘“‘necessity.”” 

Keep the general drift in view, as when think- 
ing it for your own amusement, or to yourself: 
loiter not with. furnishing rhymes and filling 
out measure. 

Cultivate yourmind, your feeling; in a word, 
the whole man, s0-as to prepare him to make 


ed. Fruit is generally a laxative, and a eor-' poetry his audible thoughts. 


rector of the system otherwise. It-may be said 
to act medicinally. The best time to eat fruit, 
in its raw state, betweem meals, is from two to 
three hours after a meal. This will digest it 
before the other meal is taken, and not inter- 
fere with the rest which the stomach requires 
after digestion, The best way, perhaps, is to} 


take your fruit cooked, with your meal. | 
wee 
(Communicated to the Valley Farmer. ] 
Rules to be Observed in Writing Poetry. | 
(FROM A STUDENT'S PORTFOLIO.) | 

Communicate pleasure: do it with pleasure. 

Understand the subject (beforehand) in long | 
poems: control it; keep it in hand; let it be a 
current, flowing from yourself. 

Aim at purity. 

Be always rational. 

Aim not at sentiment; utter thought; utter 
only when inspired. 

Avoid mere excitement. 

Avoid speaking of feeling: utter it rather. 

Use precision. 

Set in a clear light. 


A few principal strokes rather than many | 
small ones. 


Avoid confusion. | 

Look with the public eye upon your subject; | 
which means, your taste must be the public, 
tasie. | 

Avoid smartness. 

Rely upon your instinct. 

Fiz the mind on the subject (remember blind | 
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COSTIVENESS. 

The tendency to hard bowels, is a matter of 
degree. In aslight form, it is easily treated. 
Food slightly aperiant, will do it. The fats 
and the fruits are sufficient; so is coarse bread, 
and many other articles. When it gets worse, 
these things have to be indulged in more exclu- 
sively. A good remedy them—as always in- 
deed—.is regular stools. Let the patient appoint 
atime in the day for evacuation, and adhere 
to the time, and he will soon establish a regu- 
lar movement of the bowels, always at the set 
time. This is common experience, and re- 
commended by physicians and medical writers. 
But there are cases when costiveness becomes a 
distress, and none of the remedies enumerated, 
nor all combined, will have any perceptible ef- 
fect; when the bowels seem perfectly rigid, and 
the patient is uneasy and often in distress, hav- 
ing various disagreeable symptoms growing 
out of the difficulty, such as generally attend 
dyspepsia; as costiveness is one of the accom- 
paniments of this disease. Such cases of tight 
bowels are sometimes dangerous, to say nothing 
of the annoyance and disagreeableness they 
produce. Active remedies must now be used— 
cathartic medicines, But these will only relieve 
for the time, so that the patient must avail 
himself of something else, something more per- 
manent. And this is to remove as much as 
possible, the cause. Sedentary habits, great 








Wieting, blind Homer, blind Milton). | heat, an esiringent diet, abuse of the stomach 
Acquire habit of poetizing; make its language | and the liver, are among the common causes 
your mother tongue, like Pope (writing verse, that produce severe costiveness. These must be 
better than prose) and all the great poets, who| avoidedias much: as possible. Then the means 
made poetry a life-time business. | for the milder treatment superadded, and relief 
Poetry must be the reflection of a man’s sin-| wi}j follow. Hence, costiveness is a matter of 


cere life; not a plaything: thus Wordsworth, ' degree, and must be treated as such, in degree 
thus not Tennyson—the one heart, the other only. °> 
> oo ____—— 


we. Papa—‘“Well, sissy, how do you like your 
_, Ehrow away a good phrase or a good rhyme, | school?” Sissy—‘Oh so muts!” Parpa—“That’s 
ifnecessary. |right. Now tell me all you have learned,” 

Be natural, as though addressing yourself or. Sissy—‘I have learnt the names of all the little 
friend; be wholly natural: . boyth/’” 
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SWORD FISHES 
In the picture, we have a ‘ 
representation of a battle be- 
tween a whale and his natural 
antagonists, the sword fishes. 
It is said they seldom meet 
without a conflict ensues, and 
the monster of the deep often 
finds the weapon of thes 
sword fish as formidable as a= 
the harpoon of the whaler. 


The whale’s great weapon "item 
of defense is his tail, with one tx 
stroke of which he can kill & 
a sword fish; but they gen- S: 
erally manage to elude this, Wag 
and thrust their sharp snouts WSs 


“ai 
~ 
te 
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into the sides of his body, and SSS 
after a few such wounds the 7) 
whale bleeds to death. Sailors who are engaged 
in the whale fishery, have often witnessed the 
sea, for a large extent, dyed with blood after a 
fight. Often a single sword fish attacks a 
whale, and even then sometimes comes off con- 
queror. 

It is a fine sight to the seamen to see a whale 
from the deck of a ship, sometimes leaping 
above the surface of the waves, splashing the 
water so violently with his tail, that the sound 
can be heard for miles, and breathing out 
streams of water and vapor to a great height. 

The sea is one of the great wonders of crea- 
tion, and shows forth the power and glory of 
its Almighty Architect. 

Remedy for Flies and Mosquitoes. 

Ep. Vauiry Farmer: I don’t know whether 
you allow old bachelors to have anything to 
say about household affairs in the Valley Farmer 
pages, but suppesing you won’t taboo our arti- 
cles if they contain anything useful and nothing 
derogatory of the better half of creation, I will 
tell your readers how to rid themselves of flies 
and mosquitoes. 

My remedy is the mosquito bar—but I don’t 
put it over the bed. I take the best quality of. 
bar—being the cheapest in the long run—and 
cut in pieces about two inches larger every way 
than the window frame, this is then tacked on 
the outside of the frame, but as closely as possi- 
ble. Then you can open and close your win- 
dow at pleasure, and no fly or mosquito can 
enter there. For the doors, I make a light 
frame out of strips three or four inches wide, 
80 as to fit snugly into the outside of the door 


\ 
== 





AND WHALES. 








frame, over this tack mosquito bar, then the 
whole hung on the outside of the door with a 
pair of light butts—strips nailed up for it to 
close against—then a rubber band or light 
weight attached to keep it always closed. 

The best way to tack on the bar is to have 
light strips of wood one inch wide and half an 
inch thick, and nail this over the ends of the 
bar, it will thus be held fast with but very few 
pails, 

In this way you can keep both flies and 
mosquitoes out, and at less expense than by 
putting up bars over every bed as is usually the 
practice. And let me assure your readers that 
if they try it, they will never again consent to 
live through another summer without this 
simple and effectual remedy—even if it don’t 
look very well to over fastidious eyes. Comfort 
before fine appearance, is my doctrine. E.A.R. 

Tuinx.—The author who reflects not, will be 
moving in the same sphere constantly—doing 
over what he did before—because he knows no- 
thing beyond that. It is thus we know numer- 
ous writers and speakers. But set a man think- 
ing—it matters not what—and he will accumu- 
late knowledge, and at once you will see his 
sphere enlarge. There is variety, reach, fresh- 
ness, Think, then—we must think, or stand 
still. And standing still, means going back- 
ward, in this progressive age. Ah! people 
now-a-days have got to work. If not, they 
will be left behind. There are lots of stragglers 
—look but back. How hard it is for these to 
catch up—they must now run all the faster. 








Keep a-doing—think. 
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Happiness. — How curious it is that our 
greatest happiness is our quietest. Transports 
of feeling are always diluted. We are so trans- 
ported sometimes, in other words, so happy, 
that we are only excited, with somewhat of 
pleasure; and the shock is felt for several days, 
just as the shock of fear or fright is felt in the 
same way. Hence, the lasting pleasures are 
the moderate. Thus, the love of money, says 
Thackeray, is the most enduring of the human 
passions ; thus we see people misers their life- 
time. So with the pleasures of nature in gen- 
eral, with friendship; but not so with love, or 
with sudden great fortune. It is wise to guard 
against these sudden transports. But who does 
it? Only the few great-wise. Frail humanity 
is generally seeking after them instead of con- 
trolling them. 


Corree in Summer.—lIn winter, we eat and 
drink almost anything; but not in summer. 
Coffee is generally left off in summer; only 
rugged constitutions can endure it, and then in 
lessened quantities. And yet even nervous peo- 
ple are apt to indulge in it; and it is this that 
in a great measure makes them nervous, The 
sugar used with it has also an effect on the 
stomach, causing sometimes fermentation.— 
Hence, coffee has to be dispensed with in sum- 
mer and spring. Heat weakens the stomach 
—the cause of the discontinuance. 


ApvVANTAGES oF Wep1iocx.—None but the 
married man hasa home in his old age. None 
has friends, then, but he; none but he knows 
and feels the solace of the domestic hearth ; 
none but he lives and freshens in his green old 
age, amid the affections of his children. There 
is no tear shed for the old bachelor; there is no 
ready hand and kind heart. to cheer him in his 
loneliness and bereavement; there is none in 
whose eyes he can see himself reflected, and 
from whose lips he can receive the unfailing as- 
surances of care and love. He may be courted 
for his money; he may eat and drink and revel; 
and he may sicken and die in an hotel or a gar- 
ret, with plenty of attendants about him, like 
80 many cormorants waiting for their prey: but 
he will never know the comforts of the domes- 
tic fireside. 


Forced work is slavery. It is the horse iug- 
ging in the collar; only worse, as it is a human 
being that toils. Willing labor is a gratification 
—as the beaver labors, the swallow, and the 
happy tillerofthesoil. When welabor for those 
we have affection for, it is a labor of love. 


Goop temper is like a sunny day—it sheds a 
brightness over everything—it is the sweetner 
of toil, and the soother of disquietude. 
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Put Space BETweEN Your Meats,—Our meals 
are too close together generally; not only too 
large, but too close. together. Distinguished 
medical writers of Europe and America say 80, 
and point to six hours as the proper time. 
This for dyspeptics, who can ill allow the stom- 
ach to remain empty any length of time! Yet 
five is the universal custom, unless, indeed, it is 
inside of this. The stomach wants rest; it 
must have it with the rest of the body. A limb 
may be weary, the brain over-taxed ; so with 
the stomach. Rest it during the day as well as 
during the night. Try it. We speak whereof 
we know: from experience. 


Deatu anp Nature.—To see a child go to 
the grave, is touching t0 the mother. -But to 
see the mother go also (perfectly unconcerned 
by the side of her babe), is much more touch- 
ing. The maternal protector has also to suc- 
cumb, strong and mature as she was. She is 
now as helpless as her babe. Mother and child 
in death, equal in the embrace of nature, and 
fair as flowers. Oh, the impartiality, the jus- 
ice of nature. She gently lays aside our tears, 
or harshly, and we must submit. But it is all 
gentleness, as it is rest in the grave; and we 
shall only find out how fully so when we get 
there. Thissecret (but partially revealed) she 
keeps for us; she can afford to do it, as she is 
not influenced by bribes or flattery. She is the 
impartial goddess, inexorably just. 


Dr. Guat once held forth eloquently about 
the beauties of a certain antidote he once ad- 
ministered. ‘‘Yes,” said Mrs. Partington, 
brightening up at the thought, “that was a 
beautiful anecdote.” 


An Articte Negepep.— Patience! Can a 
man bear the misfortunes of this war, and keep 
patient? Ifso, he isa fortunate as well as a 
wise man. He will have good digestion, good 
sleep, and a quiet conscience, and that amid all 
this terror and hubbub. It is such times that 
try men’s souls. It is here that the Gospel ad- 
monition, love to each other, comes in most op- 
portunely. The Christian now is the patriot— 
the only true man of his country and his kind. 
Can we, then, muster up courage enough to pos- 
sess our souls? There are a few wise men in 
almost every community. These are setfing us 
the example. 

Poverty is a bully if you are efraid of it; but 
it is good natured enough if you meet it likea 
man. 

Revenge is @ more punctual paymaster than 





gratitude. 
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Be Yourse.r.—Be natural, said the intellect- 
ual Elinor to Alton Locke. ‘The admonition— 
which she wrote on a slip of paper and placed 
in a book where he should see it—applies to 
every one. We should be ourselves. Be to 
others what we are to ourselves. That is to be 
natural. It requires etfort at first—but habit 
will soon make it easy—how much easier than 
to be constrained! True breeding is always 
natural. In its society every man is himself— 
distinct. You thus have variety. In other so- 
ciety there is but the one man—the stereotyped 
pattern to do after. Thus society is too gener- 
ally brought to the one constrained standard— 
and he or she that has learned to constrain him 
or herself most, is the best man or woman—at 
least so considered. It is refreshing to see in- 
dividuality in an assemblage, where you know 
there is no sham—this is refreshing. 

“Mrs. Spriggs, will you be helped to a piece 
of the turkey?” ‘Yes, my dear Mr. Williams, 
I will.” ‘“‘What part would you prefer, my dear 
Mrs. Spriggs?” I ‘will have the two wings, a 
couple of the legs, a portion of the breast, some 
filling, a little gravy, and a few dumplings, to 
begin with—as | have feit very unwell all day.” 


Why is life the riddle of riddles ?—because 
we must all give it up. 


‘“‘We see,” said Swift, in one of his most sar- 
castic moods, ‘‘what God thinks of riches, by 
the people to whom he gives them,” 


A school master thus describes a money lender 
—He serves you in the present tense; he lends 
in the conditional mood ; keeps you in the sub- 
jective, and ruins you in the future? 


In what vehicle did the man ride who was 
driven frantic? When a man revolves much in 
his mind, does it make him dizzy? If all 
things are for the best, where do the rations 
for the second best come from? What is the 
exact width of a broad grin? 


It is feared that the quality of tenderness is 
much more frequently found in beef-steaks than 
in husbands or wives. 


“Who goes there ?” said an Irish sentry of 
the British Legion at St. Sebastian. “A friend,” 
was the promptreply. ‘Then stand where you 
are, for by the powers you’re the first I’ve met 
with in this murtherin country.” 


“‘Where shall I get a panel,” said the sheriff 
to the judge. ‘Why, I suppose, sir, that you 
can get enough panels out of doors.” 


“How is it,” said a gentleman to Sheridan, 
that your name has not an O attached to it. 
Your family is [rish, and no doubt illustrious.” 
“‘No family had a better right to O than our 
family,” said Sheridan, “for we owe everybody.” 


Sorrow comes soon enough, without despond- 
ency; it does a man no good to carry around 
@ lightning rod to attract trouble. 





Domestic Department. 


Liquip Buivermna.—l ounce of Prussian blue, 1 
ounce oxalic acid, 1 quart rain water; dissolve each 
separately, and strain through a cloth. Shake before 
using. 

Piz-Piant SHort Cake.—Make a short cake in the 
usual way; equal quantities of buttermilk and cream, 
saleratus in proportion; when it is baked, split it 
open and butter both sides well. Have ready some 
pie plant stewed in sugar sufficiently to sweeten it 
nicely. Spread it on the cake, put on the top piece, 
and it will make a nice dessert. 

Cueap Lemon Pies.—Take 1 large lemon, squeeze 
out the juice, cut the peel fine; take 1 teacup sugar, 
1 molasses, 3 water, 1 sifted flour, 1 egg, stewed sour 
apple or pie plant, sweetened sufficient for one pie; 
boil the pee} till soft, then put in the flour after wet- 
ting it with cold water; boil till it thickens; then add 
the juice and other ingredients, this will make four 
medium sized pies, to be made with two crusts. 


To CLeanse Good Kip Groves.—TI will give you 
an excellent recipe for cleansing good kid gloves—it 
may not answer for poor ones. White ones may be 
cleaned by this mode. Put the glove on the band. 
Dip a piece of white flannel in Benzine, wring it very 
dry, rub the gloves all over. Blow in them to swell 
them out; pin up out of dvors to dry and to get rid 
of the detestable smell. If once don’t answer, cleanse 
a second time. A nice article of Benzine is found at 
drug stores; but we can get such as pninters use, be- 
ing careful to get the best. It leaves the gloves as 
pliable as new ones, if they are not moistened. 

Ice CreaAmM.—Beat the yolk of three eggs light and 
stir them into a quart of milk, then add half a pound 
of sugar, a pint of cream, and the peel of two lemons, 
Set over a moderate fire and stir constantly until 
boiling hot, then take out the lemon peel, let it be- 
come cold and freeze it. 

Seating Wax For Fruit Cans.—Take rosin 8 ozs. 
gum shellac 2 ozs., beeswax 4 ounce, and if you de- 
sire to have it colored, English vermillion 14 ozs.— 
Melt the rosin and stir in the vermillion if used. 
Then add the shellac slowly, and afterward the bees- 
wax. This will make quite a quantity, and may be 
melted for use when wanted, 
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CanpLes.—Take of alum 5 lbs., dissolve entirely 
in ten gallons water; bring the solution to the boiling 
point, and add twenty pounds of tallow, boiling the 
whole for an hour, skimming constantly. Upon cool- 
ing alittle, strain through thick muslin or flannel; 
set aside for a day or two for the tallow to harden; 
take it from the vessel, lay aside for an hour or so 
for the water to drip from it, then keatin a clean 
vessel sufficiently to mold: when molde:l, if you de- 
sire to bleach them, Jay upon a plank by the window, 
turning every two or three days. Candles made by 
the above recipe will burn with a brilliancy equal to 
the best adamantine, and fully as long. 


Green Corn Puppine.—Take of green corn full in 
the milk, 12 ears, and grate them. To this add 1 
quart of sweet milk, } of a pound of fresh butter, 4 
eggs well beaten, pepper and salt as much as deemed 
necessary; stir the ingredients well together, and bake 
in a buttered dish. Some add to the other ingredi- 
ents a 3 of a pound of fine sugar and eat with sauee. 
It is an excellent dish, cold or warm, with meat or 
sauce. 

For Capspage AND Beet. Pickite.—Take the cab- 
bage apart, chop fine, and one part boiled beets chap- 
ped. Mix well with the hand. To 3 gallons of the 
mixture, add half a teacupful of salt, same of red and 
black pepper each; mix well; pack in a jar, and cov- 
er.with vinegar. Itis good as soon as prepared, but 
better in two or three days, and keepsa long time in a 
cool place. 
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Editor’s Table. 


BACK NUMBERS. 

We have, of late, received several letters, asking 
whether we couldsupply back numbers from January. 
We are still able to supply them. It is better for all 
corcerned, to have the subscription begin with the 


volume and the year. 





HorticutturaLt Mretine at ALton —@ne of he 
pleasantest gatherings we ever attended, was at Mr. 
P, E. Browu’s, near Alton, on the 6th of May. It was 
the monthly meeting of the Alton Horticultural So- 
cicty:- There was a large attendance of both sexes. 
It was a real social gathering of Flora and Pomona’s 
sons and daughters. Much valuable information was 
elicited in the discussions, and all felt they were ben- 
efitted and the better for being in attendance. A sump- 
tuoue repast was furnished. Why can’t there be hun- 
dreds of such gatherings. Every neighborhood should 
have such a society. It would have an excellent so- 
cial, refining and elevating effect upon the community. 

The night before the meeting, we spent in company 
with our excellent friend W. C. Flagg, ¥t the resi- 
dence of Dr. E. 8. Hull, on the Bluffs about 3 miles 
north of Alton. The Doctor has one of the most mag- 
nificent fruit farms in the West, and is one of the 
most skilful and the best informed cultivators of 
frait in our region of the country. 

Notwithstanding the extreme cold of last winter, 
he will have a full crop of Catawba grapes. His 
vines were unprotected. But in pruning, he did not 
pinch off the laterals—but let them take their own 
course, and there are enough live buds left to produce 
a full crop. Grapes will bear a large price this year 
on account of their scarcity. 

The next meeting of the Society will be held at 
Capt. A. Starr’s, at Mt. Eminence, 12 miles north of 
Alton. 





Tue Farmer’s Prospects.—These were never as 
they are now—as they have been for a year or two. 
The producer in these inflated times géts double the 
worth of his grain, or whatever he may produce. The 
single man, who is a day’s-laborer, is also in luck— 
but, the poor man of family! he gets, indeed, the ben- 
efit of increased wages—but the many mouths—the 
many backs to be clothed, &e.—these will ruin, if no 
means are devised. 

Did the farmer ever think that this suffering is his 
benefit? Every dollar that is drawn out of the sweat 
and tears of the poor family, goes into the pocket of 
the prince of the soil—the farmer who feeds the world 
—the beggar as well as the king. 

The farmer is not to blame for this. misery. He 





plies his most honorable avocation, and prospers. ’Tis 
his privilege. Itis as right as praying or giving to 
the poor. Let him then make all’ he can. Whether 
he gives or net, that’s another thing. He should 
raise all he could, and sell for the best price. This is 
his lawful right—moral also. Then, when he has 
realized his benefit, let him give if he sees fit. But 
now is bis time to work, while this beneficent sun is 
shining for him. Never did it shine so prosperously 
before ; never will it so shine again. He is now the 
backbone of the country—its saviour. Other men 
will fail—but the farmer will stand—he will always 
stand. The world must eat—and he must feed it. He 
is doing it now—he will do it while the war lasts—he 
will do it after that, and through all time. Live the 
farmer! 





Tar Grape Curturist: A Treatise on the Culti- 
vation of the Native Grape. By A. 8. Fuller, Prac- 
tical Horticulturist, Brooklyn, New York, 1 vél. 12 
mo., 1864. 

We are indebted to Mr. Fuller for a copy of the 
above work. We have read it with much interest. 
Every one interested in Grape culture will find it val- 
uable. It is written in a plain, clear style. Mr. Ful- 
ler evidently fully understands his subject—he seems 
to be perfectly at home in treating of the grape. He 
gives his experience largely in the work. Those 
wishing to purchase the treatise, can inclose $1 by 
mail to A. 8. Fuller, Brooklyn, New York, and they 
will receive it by return mail. 





NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 

We are daily recciving accessions to orr list of sub- 
scribers. ‘Our friends must certainly be putting in 
good words for us, or we should not. have so many 
new subscribers. We hope they will continue the 
good work. Certainly, every Farmer ought to take 
one or more good Agricultural Journals, Every 
Farmer’s family will be greatly benefitted by perus- 
ing them. 





Tae Heratp or Heattn.—This able advocate of 
the Hygienic Medical System, is undoubtedly the 
most valuable Health Journal ever published. It is 
devoted also to the education of the people in the 
Laws of Life, Bodily Development, the Prevention of 
Disease, &c., as well as the cure of all the maladies 
which flesh is heir to, without the employment of drug 
medicines of any kind, and is replete with plain, 
practical information, which cannot fail to benefit 
and improve the masses. It is published by R. T. 
Trall and Co., 15 Laight Street, New York, at $1.50 
a year. We are pleased to learn from the May No. 
that Dr. Trall, the Editor, has opened an extensive 
“Hygeian Home,” at St. Anthony’s Falls, than which, 
probably, no better locality could be found. Those 
of our readers who may wish more particulars ean re- 
fer to the advertisement of this Institution, which ap- 
pears on the second page of the cover of this month’s 
issue of the “Valley Farmer.” 
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Tae Wueat Crop.—There will probably be an 
average crop of wheat at the coming harvest. The 
plants suffered severely in February, but the spring 
on the whole has been favorable, and we think that 
an average crop may be expected. Crops of all kinds 
will be at least two weeks later than usual, as the 
season has been unusually backward. 








HORTICULTURAL PROCEEDINGS. 
The proceedings of our Horticultural Society are 
everywhere highly praised. They embrace a vast 
amount of valuable information. We can still send 
them for 50 cents, or upon receipt of two new sub- 
scribers will send them free to the person obtaining 
them and forwarding their names and two dollars. 





Tue Present Woon Busivess.—The masterly ad- 
dress of Henry 8S. Ranpaut, of New York, before 
the Ohio Wool Growers’ Association, together with 
the Transactions of the Association at the Annual 
Meeting in January, 1864, is published in a substan- 
tial pamphlet. The address of Mr. Randall contains 
the most complete exhibit of facts and figures on the 
present condition of the Wool Business, ever compiled 
in such convenient form, and should be in the hands 
of every person who raises or deals in wool. Single 
copies sent post-paid for twenty-five cents — five 


copies for One Dollar. Address, 8. D. HARRIS, 
Cleveland, 0. 


If any of our sheep raising readers desire this val- 
uable pamphlet and will procure us two new sub- 
scribers to the “Valley Farmer,” and forward to us 
their names and $2, we will send such person a copy 
ofthe above Address of Mr. Randall gratis. 


CULTIVATION OF Conver IN louis Anke intelligent 
traveler, returned from Italy, says much attention is 
given there to the culture of cotton—a branch of in- 
dustry which will receive additional impetus from the 
cotton exhibition at Turin. Pompeii is now sur- 
rounded by a large cotton field, and similar planta- 
tions occupy the neighborhood as far as Castellamare 
and Salerno. It is only since the breaking out of the 
American wir that the Neapolitan peasantry have 
learned the capabilities of their land in this respect. 

It is stated that the amount formerly gained from 
the cultivation of an acre of ground was $50—but 
the same space devoted to cotton now brings $550.— 
Preparations have been made to plant during the 
coming season, a great deal more cotton than ever, 
and there is good prospect that the Neapolitan dis- 
tricts will soon supply Italy with all the cotton she 
may need. 





Wounps 1n Horses.—A correspondent of the Mich 
igan Farmer recommends the following remedy for 
the healing of wounds upon horses: “Saltpetre should 
be dissolved in warm water, in such proportions as to 
be moderately strong to the taste, and blue stone ad- 
ded until the solution is slightly tinged. This, and 
nothing else, is to be used as a wash, two or three 
times a day. It purifies the wound, destroys the 
i flesh, produces granulations immediately, and 

eals in a surprisingly short time. I have had a horse 
badly kicked and otherwise hurt, in mid-winter and 
mid-summer, and their cure was equally rapid, and 
afterwards no scar was visible. The wound requires 
no covering (flies will not approach it), and dressing 
it with a mop of rags tied to a stick is very little 
trouble. Wounds do not require to he sowed up un- 
der this treatment; at least I never saw any advan- 
tage from it, as the stitches have uniformly’ torn out. 


Size or Potatoes.—If you wish to have large po- 
tatoes, plant wide apart—if small, plant close—if me- 
dium, plant medium. The medium potatoes are the 
best—the best flavored, and the finest grained. 





Wueart 1x Drivis.—Try the sowing of wheat in 
drills. Itis getting to be practiced more and more, 
and with success. Try a little, if but for the trial. 
As public chroniclers of what is good for the farmer, 
we muke this statement. 


SHorn Carrie.—Some successful “dairymen shave 
their cows. It gives a better chance to keep the skin 
elean. “The skin clean! Why, I never clean or 
curry my cows. It is enough that our horses have 
to be curried.” Here is one of our greatest evils— 
our cattle are neglected, all because our forefathers 
neglected theirs. It is as necessary to keep the hide 
ofa cow clean and loose as that of a horse. The cow 
is an animal; and there is a similarity in all ani- 
mals in respect to life and well being. An animal is 
not benefitted a eee but by _— treatment, 
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ESTERLY’S 
Reaper and Mower Combined. 








A limited number of these light-running machines 
EITHER HAND OR SELF RAKERS, 


Are offered in this market this season. Years of trial 
have so fully established their well-known excellence, 
that we append only a single recommendation: 


CLARENCE, SHELBy Co., Mo., April 22, 1864. 

* * JT have had one, as you know, for several 
years. * * * My old machineI purchased of you 
can beat any of their machines with the same team. 
Last year she cut twenty three acres in one day with 
two teams—twenty acres was the average work. As 
far as my experience and observation goes—the Es- 
terly machine is the best machine extant. * * * 

Yours, B. R. Torasuer. 


This lot of machines was manufactured previous to 


the late rise in iron and other materials, and can 
therefore be 


SOLD LOWER. 


Than any other good machine in market. 
Cutting draft 275 lbs—cutting 5 feet 9 inches wide. 
If you want a first-class light machine 
For Less than you can Buy 
it elsewhere, 


Address, or call on T. M. EASTERLY, Acenrt, 
77 Locust, between Third and Fourth, St. Louis, 


LIGHTNING RODS. 


S. J. Mitchell, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


LIGHTNING ROD TRIM- 
MIN 





All orders addressed to me through 
the Post-office, or left at the 


Franklin pighiniog od Factory 
On 2\1st st. above Franklin av., 
Will be promptly attended to. 
All kinds.of Copper Rods constant- 


ly on hand, 8. J. Mircueni, 
jetf] 8t. Louis, Mo. 


THE BEST ALWAYS CHEAPEST. 


MAYBERRY’S 


HARVESTER! 


Stands unrivalled and unequalled as the greatest la- 
bor saving machine in the world. It will save $266 
over the Reaper in cutting one hundred acres \see 
our pamphlet). It cuts 10 feet wide and delivers the 
cut grain into the wagon with a draft of only 375 
Ibs., saving all the labor of cutting, binding and 
shocking, as 


A field of grain can be cut and 
stacked with this machine, 


In less time than the same number of hands and 
te:ms could stack the same amountif standing in the 
shock, It will cut from 20 to 30 acres per day, and 
when your cutting is done your harvest is finished. 
It received the first premium at the Great Field Trial 
held at De Kalb, Ill , July, 1863, competition open 
to all the world. Will turn and cut a square corner, 
being the only Header capable of turning a square 
corner. Is managed and controlled, raised and low- 
ered while running, with ease and facility. It has 
taken the First Premium in every State and County 
wuere exhibited, and is fully indorsed by the large 
number of farmers who have used them. Full direc- 
tions for cutting, stacking, &., accompany each ma- 
chine. Send for a descriptive pamphlet, and inclose 
2 cent stamp. Every Machine Warranted. For sale 
by NORMAN J. COLMAN, St. Louis. 


TURNIP SEED! 
Turnip seed. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO., 


15 John Street, NEW YORK, 
Offer of the finest and purest stocks, 








Early White Dutch Turnip, ~ 8 tb $0.75 
Red Top Strap Leaf sa - es 76 
White Flat Strap Leaf “ - “6 75 
Large White Globe r - “ 75 
Large White Norfolk “ - sad 75 
White Cow Horn sd - “ 75 
New Long Pure White “ - ad 75 
: Long White French ed - « 75 
! Robertson’s Golden Ball“ - ved 1.00 
‘Yeliow Aberdeen a - “ 75 
, Yellow Stone “ - “ 75 
Improved Yellow Ruta Baga Turnip, ad 75 
Skirvings sa - sad 75 
Laings Ke - «3 75 


Also, the Celebrated 


SCARLET CHINESE WINTER RADISH, 
per oz. 20 cts; # th $1.50 


Together with every other variety of 
GARDEN AND FELD 
SEE Ds. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
15 John St., New York. 
gar-Turnip Price Current for the Trade only— 
lt] just published. 
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THE VALLEY FARMER, 


JOHN H. MANNY’S 


REAPER & MOWER Combined, 


WITH GREAT IMPROVEMENTS. 
The First, Most Complete, and Most Successful Combination 
Of REAPER and MOWER IN THE WORLD. 


NEAR 


60,000 !| 


Have been Made and Successfully Used. 
HUNDREDS UPON HUNDREDS OF PREMIUMS, 


Have been awarded it in Competition with other Machines, receiving in Europe, during 1862, 


THE GRAND MEDAL 


OF THE WORLD'S INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 


IN LONDON, BEING the HIGHEST AWARD FOR ANYTHING in the EXHIBITION. 
THE 


IMPROVEMENTS FOR 1864 


ARE EXTRAORDINARY. 


See them insample machines with different Agents' throughout the State. 


IV Is THe LIGHTEST RUNNING WACHINE 
IN TEE WORLD! 


THAT WiLL DO ITS WORE. 


Don’t Fail to See a Sample of the Great Improvements 
before you buy or order any other Machine. 


A PENNY SAVED IS BETTER THAN TWO EARNED. 


Ks Agents Wanted in every County in Missouri. 
Enclose Stamp for a Descriptive Pamphlet. 


NORMAN J. COLMAN, acEnrt, 


Valley Farmer Office, 97 Chesnut Street, bt. Louis, Mo. 
























